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Special for your low-cost projects — 
more refrigerated storage in less floor space and 
new Across-the-Top Freezers! 
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“Dated” space-stingy 
U Type evaporators found 
in other models. 


Big-capacity, Across-the- 
Top Freezers found in 
Crosley Shelvadors! 


CROSLEY 


Shelvador® Freezers + ElectricRanges + Range and Refrigerator Pantries + Automatic Dishwashers + Electric Water Heaters 


Shelvador ® Refrigerators - 





Family needs are growing! And now with Crosley 
Shelvador Refrigerators, you can give growing low- 
income families big-capacity 7- or 8-cu.-ft. refrigerators 
in the space formerly needed for small 6-cu.-ft. models. 

Crosley can provide this extra capacity because no 
space is wasted in a Shelvador. The door shelves, com- 
pletely recessed in the door and not just hung on, pro- 
vide more storage capacity in less floor area. 

What's more Crosley has eliminated the space-stingy 
U Type evaporators with room for ice-trays only. In- 
stead, every Crosley offers an Across-the-Top Freezer 
with big frozen-food storage capacity. That means more 
useful refrigerated storage for every dollar of cost. 

For more information call or write your Crosley Dis- 
tributor. He’s in the vellow pages of the telephone 


directory in your city. 


APPLIANCE AND ——________ 
TO 
ELECTRONICS ( ALee ) CINCINNATI 25, OHIO 


DIVISION 


Electric Food Waste Disposers + Sinks + Stee! Wall Cabinets - Vinyl-on-Steel Continuous Counter Tops + Handy Accessories « Television « Radios » Room Air Conditioners 
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WALTER BLUCHER, 
for 19 years executive director of the Ameri 
can Society of Planning Officials, a NAHRO 


neighbor at “1313” headquarters in Chicago, 
resigned his position effective January 1. He 
is continuing on the ASPO staff as a part-time 
consultant and is also a consultant to the 
Administration Clearing House at 
“1313.” Dennis O’Harrow, long tme mem 
ber of the ASPO staff and most recently associ- 
ite director, succeeds Mr. Blucher. 


NATHAN STRAUS, 

first administrator of the United States Hous- 
ing Authority and a former member of the 
New York City Housing Authority, has been 
named by Mayor Robert F. Wagner of New 
York as chairman of the mayor's advisory 
council to supply expert advice and guidance 
to the new city administration. 


CHARLES L. FARRIS 

has been appointed executive director of the 
Land Clearance for Redevelopment Authority 
of the City of St. Louis. He formerly was 
deputy director of the division of slum clear- 
ance and urban redevelopment of the Hous 
ing and Home Finance Agency. Before going 
with DSCUR in 1949, he had been in various 
administrative posts wth the National Security 
Resources Board, the Department of Defense, 
War Assets Administration, National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, and the War Produc- 
tion Board. 


RICHARD H. OBERREICH, 

formerly executive director of the Indianapolis 
Redevelopment Commission who resigned in 
late 1952 to enter private business (see De 
cember 1952 JourNaL, page 458), has been 


ppointed a commissioner of the agency. 


Public 


WILMER C. DUTTON, JR. 

became planning director for the Charleston 
County, South Carolina planning board, effec- 
tive January 1. He left the Housing Authority 
of the County of Cook, Illinois, where he was 
director of planning, t 
tion. 


accept the new posi- 


HAROLD ROBINSON, 

former director of the Massachusetts State 
Housing Board and most recently with the 
Defense Materials Procurement Agency, early 
this year joined the United States Operations 
Mission to Israel, with headquarters in Tel 


Aviv. 


THE REVEREND STEPHEN J. PANIK, 

60, a pioneer in housing and slum clearance 
work, died in late November in Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. Father Panik spearheaded the 
movement that resulted in legislation creating 
the Housing Auhority of the City of Bridge- 
port and was named its first chairman in 
1936. He held the post for ten years until 
failing health forced him to resign. He was 
also a member of the Connecticut State Hous- 
ing Authority and at one time was vice-presi- 


dent of the New England Regional Council of 
NAHRO. 


ROY J. HEBERT, 

55, chairman of the Housing Authority of the 
City of Corpus Christi, died of a heart attack 
January 10 in Corpus Christi. Mr. Hebert. 
Prominent in church and civic work, had 
served on the authority board since January 
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1947. A member of NAHRO, he had been 
active in the work of the commissioners com 
mittee of the Southwest Regional Council. 


MRS. MARIE C. McGUIRE, 

executive director of the Housing Authority 
ot the City of San Antonio, was named “Busi 
ness Woman of the Year” by readers of the 
San Antonio Express-News wm a recent write 
in balloting in which ten women were singled 
out tor their outstanding activities in various 
fields. In 1949 Mrs. McGuire was named the 


most distinguished business woman of the year 


in Houston, where she lived at that me. She 
is a past president of the NAHRO Southwest 
Regional Council and has served on the Board 
of Governors of the Association, 


BERT ©. GUNN, SR., 
formerly assistant executive director and ac 
countant of the Authority of the 
City of Biloxi, has been appointed executive 
director to succeed the late R. G. Dacey, who 
died December 3 (see December 1953 


Housing 


JourNAL, page 395). 


N. S. KEITH, 

formerly director of the division of slum clear 
ance and urban redevelopment of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, has accepted a 
position as consultant to a recently formed or 
ganization known as Redevelopment Builders 
of New York. The organization consists of a 
group of New York builders who are now 
either at work on redevelopment projects in 
New York City or are planning to undertake 
such work. Mr. Keith will maintain head 
quarters in Washington, following redevelop 
ment legislation and representing the interests 
of the New York redevelopers with HHFA 


and the Federal Housing 


Administration. 
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practical, 
sanitary solution to garbage 
can problems 


PREVENTS RUST - ELIMINATES PESTS 
LASTS INDEFINITELY 





For Complete Details Write Direct 


CANNON-PARKER 


P.O. Box 9051, Mountainbrook Branch, 
BIRMINGHAM 9, ALABAMA 
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JUST ‘Aa” TLEAK M 
ATOMIC OF A 


GALLONS OF WATER YEARLY! 





Cost of wasted water @ $1.90 per M. cu 

feet is $24.14.* If the leak is in a hot 

water faucet then fuel cost for heating 
this wasted water will be: $88.91 if coal 
(9,879 Ibs.) t; $91.08 if oil (792 gals.) f. 
$84.41 if gas (84,411 cu. ft.) tf. These 
figures authenticated by Hackensack Wat- 
er Co.* and American Gas Associationt. 





you can stop this needless 
waste now with Pat’d 


‘SEXAUER’ 


“EASY-TITE” © 


Faucet Washers . 


THE ONLY WASHERS BUILT LIKE A TIRE 
WITH FIBERGLAS RE-ENFORCEMENT. 


Fiberglas, with a melting point of 
1200°F., is unaffected by destructive he 
of modern superheat water systems; has 
a tensile strength of 460 Ibs. per sq. in.; 
non-absorbent; resists all chemicals. 














“SEXAUER’ “EASY-TITES” OUTWEAR 
ORDINARY WASHERS 6 to 1! 


. Now available with a greatly im- 
proved special du Pont COMPOUND 
which adds substantially to longer, 
trouble-free washer service. This COM- 
POUND keeps washer from going to 
pieces under extreme hot water, with- 
stands water impurities and has superior 
tensile strength. That's why ‘Sexauer’ 
“Easy-Tites” won't spread, split or 
“‘mush-out.”” Also why ‘Sexauer’ “Easy- 
Tites” outlast all other washers by 6 to 
1, thus saving labor on 5 REPEAT 
REPAIRS, plus water and fuel while 
prolonging life of expensive fixtures. 


dale | 


FREE CATALOG! 


' 
| 
For water savings, lower % 
maintenance costs,lower % 
fuel costs, write today ! 
for new Edition H. * 
‘Sexauer’ “Easy-Tite” * 
washers just one item in : 
over 3,000 TRIPLE ’ 
WEAR plumbing repair ' 
parts and precision tools. ' 
It’s today’s accepted buying guide for ' 
discriminating purchasing and main- , 
tenance personnel among thousands of 4 
top PLANTS, INSTITUTIONS and 4, 
GOVERNMENT AGENCIES that rely 4 
on ‘Sexauer’ repair materials. ' 
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CATO 


“SEXAUER’ MAINTENANCE ENGINEER 
AT YOUR SERVICE 
There’s a ‘SEXAUER’ TECHNICIAN 
within quick call from coast-to-coast, who 
offers a special SURVEY SERVICE that 
sets up schedule of exact replacement 
parts for your plumbing fixtures regard- 
less of make or age. No obligation! 
A pestcard will bring him and your WEW catalog promptly 
J. A. SEXAUER MFG. CO., INC. Dept. 4-14 
2503-05 Third Avenue, New York 51 


as advertised la THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 











AUTHOR ANSWERS CRITIC 

I should like to comment briefly on 
Alec MacLaurin’s critique of my Hous- 
ing and Social Structure in the August- 
September 1953 issue of the JouRNAL oF 
Housinc. 


In addition to some nice things he 
has to say about my study (which I 
appreciate) and some useful criticisms 
(which also I appreciate), Mr. Mac 
Laurin makes three negative assertions 
with which I should like to take issue. 
These assertions, it seems to me, are 
based on an underestimation of the 
importance of sticking to the point in 
a discussion. The assertions are: 

1—That Housing and Social Struc- 
ture is a study of “social disorganiza- 
ton” in public housing projects. 

2—That, by a failure to consider the 
role of certain culture patterns, eco 
nomic stresses, social inequalities, etc., 
characteristic of American society at 
large, in determining such social dis- 
organization as may be found in public 
housing projects, | convey the implica- 
tion that such problems at a higher 
level do not exist 

3—That I simplistically suggest that 
by a judicious manipulation of the six 
control-variables, the millennium can 
be reached, whereas actually (in Mr. 
MacLaurin’s opinion) such manipula- 
tion can only have fringe effects. 

In regard to the first assertion, I 
think I should point out that my study 
was not “a study of social disorganiza 
tion in American public housing proj 
ects.” It was a consideration, at the re 
quest of The Philadelphia Housing 
Authority, of the relative efficiency, for 
the achievement of certain social aims, 
of high-rise and low-rise construction. 
Such a discussion of “social disorganiza- 
tion” as occurred was incidental to the 
execution of this commission. I am 
not sure anyway that the phrase “social 
disorganization” is a happy one to use 
to denote the conditions giving rise to 
such things as racial tension, divorce, 
crime, and so on; indeed, phenomena 
that are regarded as undesirable may 
be generated not by disorganization 
but by a very high degree of organiza- 
tion—of the “wrong” kind.) But what- 
ever the relevance of the concept of 
social disorganization, the study was 
not a treatise on all the determinants 
of crime, race riot, divorce, etc., but 
only an effort to calculate what a hous- 
ing authority can do about eliminating 


4 


them (or rather, establishing certain 
other norms) by the exercise of its own 
legally defined (and definitely limited) 
powers. A scholarly or scientific study 
should be evaluated in terms of what 
it sets out to discuss 


This leads to the second point. Mr. 
MacLaurin accuses me of some sort of 
black reactionary sin, I presume, when 
he says: “Dr. Wallace has, either by 
fault or indirection, soberly placed the 
seal of orthodox academic approval 
upon the situation that prevails at these 
higher levels of discussion.” I am not 
aware that one lone assistant professor 
can put the seal of “orthodox academic 
approval” on anything. But granting, 
for the sake of argument, that he can, 
I do not see how a failure to discuss 
topic A in a discussion of topics X, Y, 
and Z can be construed as a conspiracy 
of silence. I certainly agree with Mr. 
MacLaurin that “the situation that pre 
vails at higher levels of discussion” 
(e.g., national culture patterns) has a 
great deal to do with what occurs in a 
specific project. On page 18, in fact, 
I observed: “The caution should be 
issued in advance (and underscored in 
red) that every one of these hypotheses 
must mentally be prefaced by the 
phrase ‘other things being equal .. .” 
Obviously, innumerable variables affect 
each of the aim-variables, some of them 
related to housing and others not .. .” 
The purpose of my study, however, 
was not to delineate in detail every- 
thing that affects the behavior of a 
project population but what a housing 
authority as a housing authority can do 
to affect it. I do not see, for instance, 
how The Philadelphia Housing Au- 
thority can in any way materially affect 
the divorce rate or the crime rate or 
any other rate except through the “judi- 
cious manipulation” in its own projects 
of the variables it does control: site se- 
lection, population size, density, physi- 
cal design, tenant selection, and man- 
agement. Members of this authority, 
like the rest of the citizenry, acting as 
voters at the polls, as members of civic 
groups, in discussion with Congress 
men, and so forth, can indeed do other 
sorts of things. But the question is not 
what people can do generally but what 
a housing authority, with control of its 
six variables, can do. 


A principle of relevance is involved 
here, which can best be indicated by an 
analogy. One does not, in an analysis 
of the relative effectiveness of certain 


variations of a given medical procedure 
in curing tuberculosis, need to discuss 
the various economic, atmospheric, 
architectural, etc., factors that may be 
responsible for the high incidence of 
this disease in the part of the city from 
which the patients come. Nor, in fact, 
does one need to discuss the effective 
ness of all other types of therapies in 
reviewing the data on one type of 
therapy. Similarly, in my case, the 
evaluation of the relative efficiency of 
certain variations of the public housing 
“therapy” did not demand a formal 
study of where the 
(poor health, poor family structure, 


“slum disease” 


poor community organization) came 
from nor of what other sorts of action 
could also be taken to cure it. 

In regard to the third point, I think 
it would be very difficult to estimate the 
relative efficiency of public housing 
versus other sorts of action in achieving 
certain aims on a national scale. Mr. 
MacLaurin’s underlying position seems 
to be that public housing is a waste of 
time and money and we had better at- 
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WASHER REPLACEMENT 


for the life of the faucet 





year. Install the new BELCO ball 
bearing faucet washer. Now used 
in many housing projects. Easily 
installed by your own plumber or 
maintenance mechanic. Used as 
original faucet equipment by lead- 
ing faucet manufacturers. 

Wire for sample 


MILLER 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
Belco Div. 

5919 Tireman Ave. 
DETROIT 4 MICHIGAN 
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LOW-COST HOUSING DEMANDS 


RECOGNIZED INSULATION VALUE 
AT LOWEST POSSIBLE COST... 


that’s why 


ALFOL BUILDING BLANKET 
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1313 East Sixtieth Street 
Chicago 37, Iilinois 
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Yes, recognized thermal 
efficiency is an insula- 
tion ‘“‘must”’ for FHA- 
financed housing...but 
low applied cost is 
equally vital. It is pre- 
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tack the problems of “social disorgani- 
zation” (which for him is the other 
side of the coin from my “aims”) in 
other ways. If that is his position, he 
is criticizing public housing, not my 
study. I did not pretend to discuss the 
relative value of public housing as 
opposed to other kinds of activity. 
Granting that public housing can have 
some effect, however, the question of 
the relative efficiency of different hous 
ing procedures is a meaningful one. I 
fully agree that public housing is not a 
panacea, but neither, I suspect, is any 
other prescription. _Disillusionment, 
however, is apt to be the fate of anyone 
who expects to find a 100 per cent, 
sure-fire recipe for the improvement of 
society. I have the feeling that Mr. 
MacLaurin is disillusioned about public 
housing. 

Anthony F. C. Wallace, 


University of Pennsylvania 


BETTER SITE PLANNING WANTED 

Your articles in the October issue of 
the Journat on “self help” housing 
were certainly complete and enlighten- 
ing. The information on the economics 
of the projects was particularly good. 

You will note in the article on the 
Kramer Homes the following descrip- 
tion of the site plan: 
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Nathan, New Orleans; 
Southwest 
International: Jacob Crane, Office of the 
Agency, Washington, D. C. 
nical: R. Skagerberg and staff, Public Housing Administration, Wash 


Mrs. Esther 
Adminis 


Tech- 


Moreover, its site plan, which provides va 
a feeling of separately planned 


groups within the project and at the 


riety and 


same 


time retains an over-all unity, has been 


widely acclaimed by professionals for its 


“neighborhood” features. 

central 
behind 
another in echelon formation at right angles 
to the streets but 
site the buildi: 


to the 
portion of the site are set one 


... Dwelling structures close 


on the remainder of the 


igs are grouped in _ large 


courts. 


This description of the site plan is to 
me reminiscent of the description I 
have read of other site plans. I am sure 
it would, with minor changes, apply to 
the Pontiac permanent project and the 
new Lorain project now under con- 
struction, both of which I designed. 
\ctually in inspecting projects during 
my years with the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration, | found that few site plans 
were perfect and most of them had 
serious basic faults. Aluminum City 
Terrace and Kramer Homes were two 
of these projects. 

I visited Aluminum City, Terrace 
when it was almost completed and 
found it full of land slides, buildings 
located in precarious situations, and 
grading solutions that were bound to 
result in drainage problems. I never re- 
turned to this project, so I can’t say 
how these problems of site planning 


ot 
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were solved or how much money has 
been spent in doing it. 

Kramer Homes I know more inti- 
mately. I went to this project several 
times over a six year period, making 
plans and corrective 
work. If these corrections had been 
made, they would have cost about a 
hundred thousand dollars. A few 
things were done—but the really basic 
faults will probably never be corrected 
since too much money would be in- 
volved. 


estimates for 


Some of the faults were: 

I—Road grades were too flat and 
were pitched cross-wise. Result: con- 
tinually breaking up and costly to 
maintain. 

2—Parking lots were in large com- 
pounds and situated so far from most 
tenants that they refused to use them. 
They were also flat without adequate 
drainage. Consequently, the paving 
disintegrated and wet feet was the re- 
ward of the few who parked there. 

3—Walks were so flat and poorly 
drained that it was impossible to use 
them without getting wet feet. 

4—A number of buildings were 
completely surrounded with either 
streets or alleys, which reduced privacy 
and increased the cost of construction 
and maintenance. 

(Continued column one, page 6) 








OVER MILLION NEW UNITS STARTED 
IN 1953; NO LET-UP SEEN IN 1954 


Residential construction starts in 
1953 exceeded the 1 million unit mark, 
with a total value of more than 11 
billion dollars—over 10.5 billion dollars 
in private building and more than 550 
million dollars in public housing—ac- 
cording to joint estimates of the De- 
partment of Labor and the Department 
of Commerce. These totals represent 
an increase in private building of 6.7 
per cent over the 9.870 billion dollars 
spent in 1952 and a decrease in public 
housing of 15.3 per cent from the 654 
million dollars spent in 1952. 

The National Association of Home 
Builders expects the 1954 volume of 
new construction to stay fairly close to 
the 1953 level, though NAHB’s imme- 
diate past president, Emanuel Spiegel, 
asserts that continued federal guaran 
tee of a secondary mortgage market 
would make it possible to exceed the 
1953 construction level by a large mar- 
gin: a 2 million home record, includ- 
ing both new and modernized units. 





LETTERS— 
(Continued from page 5) 

I sincerely believe that you would be 
performing a real service to the hous- 
ing field if one issue of the JourNaL 
could be devoted to an objective study 
of site planning. Up to now all that has 
been said on the subject would lead 
your readers to believe that everything 
is “just dandy” in housing project site 
planning. 

Wayne H. Laverty, 
Bay Village, Ohio 


MEMBER EXPRESSES SATISFACTION 
When Alfred L. Tronzo, Deputy 

Administrator of the Housing Author- 
ity of the City of Pittsburgh, sent in his 
$13 payment recently for his annuat 
Technical and Maintenance Section 
dues, he attached the following mes- 
sage to his check: 

Here’s my Johnny Hancock, 

To alleviate your woe, 

Now I’m no longer delinquent, 

Since I’ve paid you all I owe! 

Really—I never mind your asking, 

And besides you’ve made no dent, 

For when you spend a sou for 


NAHRO 


Your money’s sure well spent! 


(The status of secondary market fi- 
nancing is expected to be a major issue 
when Congress considers the adminis- 
tration’s new housing legislation—see 
page 10.) 

According to the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards’ immediate 
past president, Charles B. Shattuck, 
prices for new homes have been favor 
able to the home buyer for the last few 
months and should continue to be fa- 
vorable for several months to come. 
“More than two thirds of the commu 
nities reported price tags the same as 
six months ago, while a fifth listed 
some reduction in prices,” he stated last 
month, on the basis of a recent coun 
try-wide survey of the real estate mar- 


ket. 


PHA OPENS NEW MID-ATLANTIC 
FIELD OFFICE IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 

The Public Housing Administration 
has established a new field office in 
Washington, D.C. to administer PHA 
aided programs in Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
District of Columbia. The former two 
states previously were connected with 
the field office in Atlanta, Georgia and 
the latter three with the New York 
field office. 

The new office—seventh in PHA’s 
field organization—opened on January 
18, with headquarters in the Longfel- 
low Building. In announcing the 
change, PHA Commissioner Charles E. 
Slusser said that the new office will 
enable housing agencies in the five 
states involved to deal with an official 
staff located no more than 500 to 1000 
miles away, which he felt should effect 
considerable savings in travel and long 
distance telephone call expenses as well 
as other economies. 

The new field office is staffed en- 
tirely with personnel formerly in the 
central office of PHA in Washington 
and in the Atlanta and New York of- 
fices. Director of the new Washington 
office is Charles L. Levy, former di- 
rector of PHA’s Richmond, Virginia 
office. Mr. Levy’s principal staff assis- 
tants will be Paul R. Boesch, field office 
attorney; Emanuel V. Perry, assistant 
director for development; and Roy M. 
Little, assistant director for manage- 
ment and disposition. 


BRITAIN'S NEW HOUSING PROGRAM 
STRESSES HOME RECONDITIONING 


The reconditioning and moderniza- 
tion of old houses is emphasized in the 
1954 housing program for Britain as 
proposed to Parliament by the minister 
of housing and local government. The 
stress on rehabilitation, according to 
the minister’s report, is possible be- 


cause, during 1953, the country attained 
the 300,000 units a year construction 
rate aimed at when the present govern- 
ment took office in late 1951. 
Outlining the government's plans, 
the minister said: “. . . housing condi- 
tions do not depend solely on the build 
ing of new houses, though there are 
still many families in genuine need of 
a separate home of their own. Housing 
conditions depend also on maintaining 
the houses built before the war; on 
overtaking the arrears of repair work 
which has been neglected each year 
since the war broke out in 1939; on 
keeping the structurally sound houses 
in good order; on improving those 


which lack modern amenities that 
make better use of them...” 
The rehabilitation program is the 


second phase of Britain’s postwar hous- 
ing program and is actually an en- 
deavor undertaken in 1939 that was 
interrupted by the war until 1945. The 
reconditioning program now proposed 
to the Parliament encompasses four 
types of housing: (a) the great mass of 
essentially sound houses that the gov- 
ernment would like to see maintained 
in good condition—by rent increases if 
necessary, in the case of rental hous- 
ing; (b) “dilapidated” houses that the 
government wants to be reconditioned 
by landlords, with pressure under local 
building statutes if necessary; (c) slum 
houses, which the government wants to 
demolish as soon as possible, or at least 
make tolerable until they can be de- 
molished; and (d) the improvement of 
sound houses that could give years of 
good service if they were equipped 
with bathrooms, hot water, modern 
cooking facilities, and other amenities. 


SUMMER TOUR TO STUDY HOUSING, 
PLANNING IN EUROPEAN CITIES 

The planning and housing division 
of Columbia University’s school of 
architecture is offering a special study 
program in Europe this summer for 
professionals and students of urban 
housing, planning, and architecture. 
The tour will provide opportunity for 
directed travel and study featuring 
recent and outstanding programs and 
developments in selected major urban 
areas in Europe. Included in the 
itinerary are major cities in England, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, 
Belgium, France, and Germany. 

The study tour is given as the uni- 
versity's summer course “Planning 
s159—Contemporary Urban Planning 
and Development in Europe,” directed 
by Professor J. Marshall Miller. Travel 
and living expenses will be $1227 if 
crossing by ship and $1437 if crossing 
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by plane. For further information write 
to Professor J. Marshall Miller, 504 
Avery Hall, Columbia University, New 
York 27, New York. Reservations must 
be made by April 1, 1954. 


NEW YORK STATE MULTIPLE-UNIT 
BUILDING CODE PROMULGATED 

The New York State Building Code 
Commission in December issued regu- 
lations covering multiple residence 
construction in the state, thus bringing 
all types of residential construction 
within the scope of the commission’s 
rules. The new regulations comple- 
ment those issued by the commission 
two years ago covering one and two 
family dwellings. 

The multiple dwellings regulations 
—covering Construction of residences 
for three or more families in one build- 
ing—were formulated by the commis- 
sion on the basis of reviews by engi- 
neering and construction authorities oi 
a tentative code proposed by the com- 
mission last year (see April 1953 
JouRNAL, page 128). The code is also 
based on consideration of local and spe- 
cial problems reflected in public con- 
ferences conducted in more than 200 
municipalities throughout the state last 
spring. 

Effective in municipalities that ac- 
cept the applicability of the state con- 
struction code by resolution, in accord- 
ance with the code law, the new regu- 
lations cover not only new multiple 
residence construction but also existing 
multiple unit buildings if they are sub- 
stantially altered or repaired. 


CLASSES IN BUILDING SKILLS AID 
BRITAIN'S “DO-IT-YOURSELF” EFFORT 
The “self-build” housing movement 
in England—counterpart of the “do-it- 
yourself” movement in this country— 
has been making steady headway since 
it got started after the war. At the end 
of last year there were 105 house build- 
ing societies listed with the 
Federation of Housing Societies. 


National 


Much of the credit for the continued 
success of these “self-build” housing 
groups has been credited to the tech- 
nical training in home building skills 
that have been offered in evening 
classes. At first these courses were too 
long and detailed and were designed 
for the apprentice who intended to 
make building a profession. The home 
seekers in these classes who were inter- 
ested only in building their own houses 
were soon lost in technology too ad- 
vanced for their needs. In order to help 
the stranded amateur home builders, 
special short classes were designed to 
give them enough elementary carpentry, 
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bricklaying, 
their needs. 
Some opposition to these technical 
training courses on the part of trade 
unions has been reported, growing out 
of fear that the instructions could turn 
homeseekers into semi-skilled men who 
might at some future date flood the 
ranks of the professional home builders. 
Observers in England, however, have 
noted that less apprehensive people in 
the trade union movement realize that 
this teaching contains no concealed 
threat but is instead an important aid 
to the national house building effort. 


and plumbing to meet 


HOUSE PREFABRICATION FIRM 
REPAYS RFC-HHFA LOAN IN FULL 
Lumber Fabricators, Inc., of Port 
Payne, Alabama, has repaid in full 
loans made to it by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency to assist 
the company in the manufacture and 
distribution of prefabricated 
HHFA Administrator 


has announced. 


Total available to the 
company under a revolving type of 
credit amounted to $1,761,000. During 
the period of the loans—from January 
1950 to November 1953—the company 
produced more than 7000 house pack- 
ages, which resulted in sales of more 
than 14 million dollars. 


homes, 


Albert M. Cole 


funds made 


FIRST CONSTRUCTION RESEARCH 
LABORATORY OPENED IN CANADA 


A new building designed specifically 
for research on building construction— 
the first of its kind, according to the 
Building Research Advisory Board of 
the National Research Council—was 
dedicated and opened for service in Ot- 
tawa, Canada last summer. Built by 
the Division of Building Research of 
the National Research Council of Can 
ada, the building contains over 1 mil- 
lion cubic feet of office and laboratory 
space. 

Design of the building had to be 
done from scratch and thought out 
from basic principles, since no prece- 
dent in design was available. The 
building includes both open and closed 
laboratories, meeting halls, conference 
rooms, and offices. The building serv- 
ices—water, electricity, steam, etc.-~+ 
come from the Montreal Road Labora- 
tories, located nearby. 

Although the building is said to 
have an “expensive” look, its cubic foot 
cost is quoted at $1.08 — thus, as the 
director of the division says, it “has 
shown in its own building something 
of the desirable economics which is one 
of its functions to provide in buildings 
generally throughout Canada.” 
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does it have a place in the future public housing program? 


1953 
would be primarily a single family 
house program. 


Does the single family house have a 
public housing future? With the Eisen- 
hower administration advocating that 
the single family or duplex type house 
be used extensively in the public hous- 
ing program and with a proposal being 
pushed for a rent-option program for 
low-income families as a substitute for 
the present public housing program, 
an answer to the question above is a 
major challenge of the year ahead. 


Albert M. Cole, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency administrator, ai a 
press conference in Chicago when he 
was there for the United States Savings 
and Loan League meeting in late No- 
vember, said that the administration 
intended to abandon the “‘institutional- 
ized” approach to public housing and 
advocate single family and duplex 
buildings. Back of the policy, he said, 
is a desire to make public housing units 
available for sale to tenants on an in- 
dividual basis when they become over- 
income; to make it easier for a com- 
munity to absorb such a family as a 
normal home owner; and to provide 
“more fresh air and back yard for his 
own use.” 

Charles Slusser, Public Housing Ad- 
ministration commissioner, has also ad- 
vocated the same policy. 


And although the President’s Advi- 
sory Committee on Government Hous- 
ing Policies and Programs rejected a 
proposal that scattered sites be used for 
single family houses, it did recommend 
that public projects be built at lower 
densities and to conform to local de- 
sign trends. Moreover, the rent-option 
plan that the committee recommended, 
under which the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration would insure 40-year, 100 
per cent loans for low-cost houses (see 


December JouRNAL, page 399) 


Arguments Pro and Con 

The principal argument against the 
use of the single family house for pub 
lic projects has been cost—both original 
construction costs and maintenance. 

Sergei N. Grimm, former executive 
director of the Syracuse Housing Au- 
thority, in an article in the September 
1952 JournaLt or Hovsine, presented 
his arguments for the single family 
house. Actual plans and cost estimates 
were drawn up for such a project in 
Syracuse and Mr. Grimm claimed that 
houses of this type could be used for 
certain categories of low-income fam 
ilies who are capable of assuming re- 
sponsibility for upkeep of their homes 
within the limitations of their resources. 
He said the detached house could be 
developed on vacant land at initial and 
annual costs not materially different 
from those for row housing. 

Mr. Grimm’s arguments are bolstered 
by the opinion of James C. Downs, Jr., 
Chicago housing coordinator and presi- 
dent of Real Estate Research Corpora- 
tion, who in an article in the same 


issue of the JourNat said that a single 
family built for Jess 
money than an apartment unit of the 
same size and that cost of occupancy— 


house can be 


heat, hot water, janitor service, and 
other maintenance items—is lower. 
The tenant does the “janitor” work— 
shovels snow, prunes shrubs, puts on 
screens, keeps his lawn; and he pays 
only for the amount of heat and hot 
water he uses, not the amount used 
by the most wasteful tenant in an apart 
ment building, Mr. Downs said. 

On the other hand, PHA (which dis 
approved the Syracuse plan on costs), 
after a detailed study of row houses vs. 
detached dwellings, concluded that the 
single family house is more costly to 
construct and to maintain (see March 
1953 JourNAL, page 85). 

The experience to date with publicly 
aided single family rental, rent-option, 
or sale housing is limited to a relatively 
few scattered units in state and city 
sponsored programs in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and Wisconsin. None of 
the projects (summarized briefly on the 
next page) was built for the low-income 
family that requires a subsidy to house 

(Continued column one, page 23) 








SINGLE FAMILY PREFABS FOR PUBLIC HOUSING? 

Pictured above is a Harnischfeger prefab that has been purchased 
by a number of veterans in Port Washington, Wisconsin for between 
$13,000 and $14,000 to put on lots sold to them by the city at bargain 
prices (see story opposite page). Harnischfeger also makes less expen- 
sive prefab of two bedrooms. Single family prefabs have also attracted 
the attention of the Chicago field office of the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration, which is looking into the possibility of using National Homes’ 
“Cadet” house for low-rent projects. It sells for $6000 for a two-bedroom 
unit and $7000 for a four-bedroom house (both including lot). Amer- 
ican Homes is developing a new two-bedroom model called the “Patriot,” 
priced to sell below $6000, including lot. 
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ABOVE: Port Washington, Wisconsin 


WISCONSIN — 

Port Washington, a town of 
population, financed 32 houses (pic 
tured upper left) with a $128,000 in 
terest free loan from the city that was 


5000 


used as a revolving fund by the hous 
ing authority. The authority bought 
19 acres of land and divided it into 65 
lots that averaged 65 by 130 feet and 
put in all utilities and improvements. 
[t then bought Harnischfeger prefabri 
cated houses and erected them on the 
site. As the first houses were sold and 
the money returned to the revolving 
fund, more houses were erected until 
28 story-and-a-half and four one-story 
dwellings were completed —a_ year 
from the time the first was started. The 
larger of the houses, which have two 
bedrooms downstairs and unfinished 
space for two more bedrooms on the 
second floor, sold for $9300 to $9800, 
including lot, landscaping, walks, and 
all utilities. The smaller houses, which 
also have two bedrooms, sold for $7906 
to $8425. 

Of the remaining 33 lots that the 
authority bought, 28 were improved 
and sold for $800 each: five were set 
aside for a playground. 

In Kenosha, 108 five-year rent-option 
houses were built in 1948 and 1949 
with city aid in the form of a loan 
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to the housing authority to purchase 
tax delinquent lots located throughout 
the city. Tenants were given an option 
to purchase the houses within five years 
of occupancy at actual cost of the hous« 
and lot—ranging from $8400 to $8900 
Rents were set to cover principal and 
interest on the mortgage, payments 1n 
lieu of taxes, and repair and maint 
nance. If a tenant purchased within 
the five-year period, that portion of 
rent that represented principal pay 
ments was credited against the pul 
chase price. Actually, the five-year limit 
on picking up the option to buy has 
been abandoned, since only 39 of the 
108 houses had been sold by late 1953 
Tenants may now exercise the option 
at any time. 

After each sale, the housing authority 
has reimbursed the city for its loan on 
the purchase of the lot. And because 
the authority bought lots for mor 
houses than were built and later sold 
them, the authority has repaid from the 
proceeds of the sale of the vacant lots, 
all of the city’s loan. 

In Green Bay, the city loaned 
$223,000 to the housing authority to 
purchase 100 single family homes avail 
able from the federal government and 
land from the county offered at a tax 


deed sale. All of the houses were sold 


ABOVE: Darien, Connecticut 
BELOW: Boston, Massachusetts 





to veterans, who paid $2500 for a one 
$2850 for two bec 
rooms; and $3250 for 


bedroom unit; 
a three-bedroom 
dwelling. By the end of 1947 the city 


had recovered all ot its loan. 


CONNECTICUT— 


Under Connecticut’s moderate-rental 


program, many family and 


duplex houses were financed by low 


single 


interest rate loans to housing authori 
ties by the state(see July 1950 Journat, 
page 234). In Darien, 41 single family 
houses like the one pictured top right 
were built to rent for $56, not includ 
ing utilities. 


MASSACHUSETTS — 


Under Massachusetts’ five-year rent 


option program for veterans, 1394 
dwellings in one- and two-family struc 
tures were built in 15 cities, which 
financed the projects and were reim 
bursed by the state to the extent of 10 
per cent of development costs. 

Concord, which built 12 single 
family houses, one of which is pictured 
left above, has sold eight of the houses 
at an average price of $7300. Average 
cost per unit to build was $8243 and 
rents were $45 a month. 

Boston built 941 units under the pro 


(Continued column one, page 13) 
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Eisenhower Housing Program 


going to Congress on January 25 via legislative proposals 


On January 25—for the first time 
since the new administration took of- 
fice more than a year ago—a detailed 
legislative program for housing and re- 
development is due to come before the 
Congress. The framework for the 
legislation was revealed when Presi- 
dent Eisenhower discussed the subject 
in his State of the Union message to 
Congress on January 7. Although his 
policy was not spelled out in detail in 
the message, the general outline is sufh- 
ciently clear to indicate that the ad- 
ministration intends to follow to a large 
extent the recommendations made by 
the President’s Advisory Committee on 
Government Housing Policies and Pro- 
grams (see December 1953 Journat, 


page 398). 


THE PRESIDENT 

Here is what the President had to 
say on housing in his State of the Un- 
ion message: 

“The details of a program to enlarge 
and improve the opportunities for our 
people to acquire good homes will be 
presented to the Congress by special 
message on January 25. 

“This program will include: 

“Modernization of the home mort- 
gage insurance program of the federal 
government; 

“Redirection of the present system 
of loans and grants-in-aid to cities for 
slum clearance and redevelopment; 

“Extension of the advantage of in- 
sured lending to private credit engaged 
in this task of rehabilitating obsolete 
neighborhoods; 

“Insurance of long-term mortgage 
loans, with small down payments for 
low-income families; and, until alter- 
native programs prove more effective, 
continuation of the public housing pro- 
gram adopted in the Housing Act of 
1949, 

“If the individual, the community, 
the state, and federal governments will 
alike apply themselves to the purpose, 
no good American family should hon- 
estly have to be ashamed of its home.” 


CONGRESSMEN 

Whether or not Congress will carry 
the ball and adopt the program that 
the President advocates is a matter 
of some speculation among congress- 
ional leaders and housing experts. Pub- 
lic statements made by senators and 
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congressmen after the President's ad- 
visory committee report came out in- 
dicate that there will be sharp differ- 
ences on several major program fea- 
tures that are expected to be incorpo- 
rated in the legislative proposals—- 
principally public housing; a 40-year, 
100 per cent FHA insurance program 
for low-income families; and a private 
secondary mortgage corporation to re- 
place the Federal National Mortgage 
Association. 


Senator Capehart 

Senator Homer E. Capehart (R), In- 
diana, chairman of the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee, which has 
the major say in the Senate on housing 
legislation, has indicated that Republi- 
can leaders in Congress would not be 
merely “rubber stamps” for the advis- 
ory committee’s report. He said the 
housing program will be a “joint vent- 
ure” based on the committee report 
and the “experiences” of Republican 
leaders and he predicted “extensive” 
hearings on the legislation. 

Senator Capehart is known to favor 
the proposal for substituting long-term, 
no-down payment mortgages to low-in- 
come home buyers in place of the pres- 
ent low-rent public housing program. 
He has gone beyond the advisory com- 
mittee’s recommendations to suggest a 
billion dollar program of 50 to 60-year 
mortgages. “We could go into it on, 
say, a billion dollar basis, figuring on 
losing 200 to 300 million,” he was 
quoted as saying. “Even if we took a 
licking financially, because some of the 
people couldn’t keep up their payments, 
I think we'd be better off as a nation 
than with the public housing plan,” 
Senator Capehart said. He also said he 
thought government aid in the form 
of mortgage insurance should be re- 
stricted to persons buying $6000 to 
$7000 home on a no-down payment 
basis. 


Senator Sparkman 

Senator John J. Sparkman (D), Ala- 
bama, a member of Senator Capehart’s 
committee and an ardent supporter of 
public housing, also indicated that if 
the President's legislative program fol- 
lows the advisory committee’s report, 
it will meet with opposition. “Some 
Republicans will vote for this program 
but a lot of them will balk. If this pro- 
gram is to become law, it will be only 


with the support of Democrats.” He 
characterized the advisory committee’s 
recommendations as “surprisingly 
good” and “more liberal than the Re- 
publicans have ever voted for and more 
liberal than the Democratic adminis 
trations have ever proposed.” Although 
he said he favored the 40-year, 100 per 
cent FHA terms for low-income fam- 
ilies, he also said such mortgages 
“must be adequately safeguarded to 
prevent any abuses” and indicated they 
should be used only for “exceptional 
and extreme cases.” 


Senators Monroney, Fulbright 

Senator A. S. Monroney (D), Okla- 
homa, attacked the advisory commit- 
tee’s recommendation that a privately 
financed secondary mortgage market be 
substituted for FNMA—but generally 
supported the committee’s recommen- 
dations, as did Senator William Ful- 
bright (D), Arkansas, who is also a 
member of the banking committee. 


Congressman Wolcott 

On the House side, Representative 
Jesse P. Wolcott (R), Michigan, who 
is chairman of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee, was less vocal on 
the specifics of the advisory commit- 
tee’s recommendations but is said to be 
enthusiastic about the 40-year, 100 per 
cent loan experiment. Congressman 
Wolcott has voted “no” across the 
board on public housing in past ses- 
sions of Congress. 


Congressman Phillips 

Representative John Phillips (R), 
California, another avowed opponent 
of public housing, intends to fight it 
to the last ditch. He predicts that Con- 
gress will approve enough public hous- 
ing starts to clean up the approximate- 
ly 33,000 units now under annual con- 
tributions contracts but, he said, “even 
then, we probably will stretch this over 
a couple of years. If the President asks 
for 35,000 units, he will not get them 
and if he asks for a program continu- 
ing public housing, I will not support 
a 


PHA COMMISSIONER 


A more optimistic prediction of 
what Congress will do on the public 
housing question came from Public 
Housing Administration Commission- 
er Charles E. Slusser. He said in an 


interview shortly after the advisory 
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committee’s report came out that, based 
on conversations with congressmen, he 
believed that “with President Eisen- 
hower’s firm support back of it, Con- 
gress will go along with it.” He said 
that although many congressmen still 
oppose the controversial program, they 
recognize the “need” to do something 
for the thousands of Americans eco- 
nomically forced to live in “shacks” and 
“pig sties.” He made no estimate of 
how many units would be approved 
but said he had recommended 35,000 
for the coming fiscal year. 


PRESSURE GROUPS 

What congressmen will finally de- 
cide about public housing and the 
other legislative proposals that the 
President is about to make will be influ- 
enced to a considerable extent by the 
pressures brought by public interest 
groups, church groups, veterans, labor, 
bankers, mortgage lenders, realtors, 
and home builders. 


Although the first reactions of most 
such groups to the President’s advisory 
committee recommendations were gen- 
erally favorable, when they had time 
to study and analyze them, many be- 
gan picking flaws and predicting that 
some of the proposals wouldn’t work. 
Moreover, their traditional stands for 
and against public housing, some of 
which were recently reaffirmed at an- 
nual meetings late last year, will have 
a bearing on the final legislative pro- 
gram. 


Home Builders 

Particularly enthusiastic over the 
committee’s report was the National 
Association of Home Builders, whose 
president, Emanuel Spiegel, saw it as 
“A housing program which can put a 
new face on America.” He took a firm 
stand in favor of a private secondary 
mortgage facility supervised by the fed- 
eral government, which he labeled “the 
most important tool.” Conspicuous by 
its absence in his statement was a blast 
at the advisory committee’s proposal to 
continue the public housing program. 
He apparently sees the answer to public 
housing in the long-term, no-down pay- 
ment plan, since as late as last October 
at a meeting of NAHB’s board of di- 
rectors he said demolishing old build- 
ings and substituting public housing 
is not the answer to eliminating sub- 
standard housing. 


Realtors 

The National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, which at its November 
meeting called for the sale of all public 
housing units and asked that a “rent- 
certificate” plan be substituted, said of 
the committee’s report: “While our in- 
dustry does not approve it in every re- 
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NAHRO STATEMENT ON PRESIDENT'S COMMITTEE REPORT 
NAHRO'’S reactions to the advisory committee’s report, as drawn 
up by the Program Study Committee and distributed as Local Authority 
Letter No. 120, is available to members upon request to the Chicago 
office. Each member authority can also receive free one copy of the 
advisory committee’s report by writing to Herbert Welch, HHFA, Wash- 
ington 25. Additional copies cost $1 each. 








spect, we feel that on the whole it pro- 
poses a constructive program that can 
benefit the national economy.” Charles 
B. Shattuck, NAREB president, said 
“we are encouraged by the committee’s 
desire to bring favorable home buying 
terms to bear on the problem of hous 
ing for families of lower income,” and 
said he thought the public housing pro- 
gram should not be continued pending 
further demonstrations. 


NHC 


The National Housing Conference, 
on the other hand, in a statement by 
President Ira S. Robbins of New York, 
said the report “fell far short in recom- 
mending a long-range program to meet 
the housing needs of this country.” He 
termed the report a “pretentious but ill- 
considered study” and expressed disap- 
pointment that the committee made 
no suggestion as to how large the pub- 
lic housing program should be. He 
also took the committee to task for 
failing to give adequate consideration 
to the problems of relocation of displac- 
ed families and making no effective 
recommendations for housing middle- 
and low-income families. 


CIO 

The national CIO housing commit- 
tee also took exception to some of the 
recommendations. In a letter to Presi- 
ident Eisenhower after the report was 
out, James G. Thimmes, chairman of 
the committee, who was also a member 
of the subcommittee of the advisory 
committee that dealt with housing for 
low-income families, said that “I do not 
agree with some of the recommenda- 
tions and regret some significant and 
serious omissions. He stressed that “a 
small public housing program will not 
sustain a widespread redevelopment 
program;” urged higher prices for 
houses under the proposed 40-year, 100 
per cent mortgage plan; and asked that 
FNMA not be liquidated. Earlier, at 
the CIO’s executive board meeting in 
August, a committee report was ap- 
proved that reaffirmed the labor un- 
ion’s backing of public housing. 


AFL 
The American Federation of Labor 
also urged a strong public housing 
program in a recent policy statement 
adopted at its annual convention in Oc- 
tober. It asked that the low-rent pro- 


gram be resumed; steps be taken to re 
duce financing costs of housing; en 
couragement be given reduction of the 
cost of building houses; home buyers’ 
investments be protected; and prevail- 
ing wages be paid to labor on feder 
ally assisted housing programs. 


Savings and Loan 

The United States Savings and Loan 
League at its November convention re 
affirmed its “unconditional opposition” 
to public housing in a policy statement 
and asked for abolishment of the pro- 
gram. The Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, another long-time 
opponent of public housing, said in its 
statement to the Commission on Inter 
governmental Relations in December 
that “There should be no further fed 
eral appropriations or participation in 
the financing of public subsidized 
housing. Shelter requirements of needy 
families should be taken care of by wel- 
fare agencies.” 

Municipal Officials 

On the other side of the fence, the 
American Municipal Association at its 
annual meeting in December asked 
that Congress reaffirm the policy of 
federal aid to cities for low-rent hous 
ing, slum clearance, and urban redevel 
opment and increase local autonomy 
in the execution of the programs. And 
the United States Conference of May- 
ors in a recommendation to the Presi- 
dent urged a “continuing attack on ur- 
ban blight . and an expanded pro- 
gram including relocation housing.” 


Churches 

The National Council of Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A. also came out 
for redevelopment and low-rent hous- 
ing in a policy statement adopted by 
the general board in November. It ap- 
pealed to church members to support 
sound and effective measures for a 
comprehensive national housing pro- 
gram, including slum clearance, urban 
redevelopment, modernized building 
codes, and subsidized housing for the 
low-income portion of the population. 

The American Veterans Committee 
pledged its assistance to construction of 
low or medium priced rental housing 
and called for continued emphasis on 
community planning, urban redevelop- 
ment, and slum clearance at its annual 
convention in December. 
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PHILADELPHIA SETS UP HOUSING 
COORDINATOR POST; NAMES HEAD 
Philadelphia became one of the few 
cities in the country to set up a housing 
coordinator’s office when in December 


William L. 
the post. 


Mayor J. S. Clark, Jr., made the ap- 
pointment after the city council had 
appropriated $20,000 for the office in 
the 1954 budget upon the mayor's rec 
ommendation. He said housing is 
“Philadelphia’s number one headache.” 

Mr. Rafsky has been Mayor Clark’s 
executive secretary since he came into 
office in January 1952. Previous to his 
appointment on the mayor's staff, Mr. 
Rafsky had been research and educa 
tion director of the American Federa- 
tion of Hosiery Workers in Philadel- 


phia. 


Rafsky was appointed to 


The housing coordinator’s job will 
include preparation of a “master plan 
to attack and solve the social disinte 
gration which springs from inadequate 
shelter.” 


LOS ANGELES MAY GET ZOO, PARK, 
GOLF COURSES ON HOUSING SITES 

Los Angeles’ two abandoned public 
housing sites—left-overs in the long 
and bitter fight that killed public hous- 
ing there—are being considered by the 
city as possible sites for a zoo, a play- 
ground, an 18-hole golf course, a ball 
park, and a state college. The city hopes 
to buy the two sites—one Chavez Ra- 
vine and the other Rose Hill—from 
the Public Housing Administration for 
a “bargain basement” price of about 
1.5 million dollars. The Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Los Angeles ac- 
quired and cleared them for low-rent 
projects at a cost estimated between 6 
million and 10 million dollars but the 
city reneged on its contract with the 
authority and was successful in cetting 
the public housing prograia stopped 
(see August-September 1953 JourNnat, 
page 267). 

Although the city dumped its public 
housing program overboard because op- 
ponents of it said it was socialistic and 
a burden on the taxpayers, the city will 
let the federal government make up 
the loss of millions of dollars on the 
two sites. Recently the federal govern- 
ment agreed that the city can make a 
25 per cent down payment on the pur- 
chase price and the remainder can be 
mortgaged. It also agreed to extend 
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the city’s option to buy the sites to 
July 1, 1954 and the council has passed 
a resolution declaring “an intent to 
buy.” 

A variety of uses for the two sites 
have been proposed. The 237-acre 
Chavez Ravine site (to be sold for $1, 
279,203.87) has been proposed as a 
park that would include a baseball field, 
a zoo, and an 18-hole golf course. John 
C. Holland, chairman of the city coun 
cil’s public housing committee, has 
stressed the need for golf courses. 
“These sites are big enough for three 
or four golf courses,” he said, “which 
the city needs badly and which not 
only would be self-supporting but re- 
turn a profit.” The councilmen also 
recently approved a resolution instruct- 
ing the city’s bureau of right of way 
and land to report on the number of 
city land parcels in the site not needed 
for public use and which might be sold 
to private owners. 

The smaller of the two sites, Rose 
Hill, of something over 200 acres, is 
available to the city for between $250,- 





000 and $300,000. It is being considered 
as the site for a state college. 


DETROIT, BUFFALO CIVIC LEADERS 
DISCUSS COMMUNITY PROBLEMS 

Business and industrial leaders in 
Detroit and Buffalo recently heard 
planning, housing, redevelopment, and 
finance experts discuss each of the com 
munity’s development problems at sep 
arate one-day conferences. Similar con 
ferences have been held in Baltimore 
(see July 1952 Journa, page 239), St. 
Paul (see May 1953 JourNaL, page 
168), and St. Louis (see June 1953 
JouRNAL, page 193) in the past year or 
so to stimulate interest among local 
industrialists and businessmen in com- 
munity development problems. 

The Buffalo conference, sponsored by 
the Buffalo and Erie County Planning 
Association, used as its theme, “Slums 
and Suburbanitis—a Re-examination ol 
Buffalo’s Most Pressing Problems.” 

Among the speakers at the Buffalo 
conference, held December 11, were 
Ellick Maslan, chief of planning for 
the Chicago Housing Authority, who 
described the Chicago Housing Author 
ity’s public housing approach to urban 
conservation; Professor Burnham Kelly, 
director of the Albert Farwell Bemis 
Foundation at Massachusetts Institute 





Open house at Magnolia Homes, which is the Housing Authority of the City of 
Galveston's most recently completed low-rent. project, gave residents of Galveston 
an opportunity recently to see the project both inside and out. Housing authority 
staff members were on hand to take visitors through the project and a local radio 
station did a broadcast from the project during the period that it was open to 
the public. Included in the festivities were dancing and refreshments. Mrs. Olga 
Perez, pictured above in front of one of the buildings, is the manager of the 147- 
unit development. Six units in the project have five bedrooms each, 24 have four 
bedrooms, and 52 have three bedrooms—providing space for large families. 
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of Technology, who discussed physical 
planning problems in urban redevelop 
ment; and John Witherspoon, Detroit 
controller, who spoke on financing of 
redevelopment projects. 


Guy T. O. Hollyday, Federal Hous 
ing Administration commissioner, and 
Ferd Kramer, Chicago mortgage bank- 
er, made the keynote speeches at the 
Detroit conference on neighborhood 
conservation and improved housing, 
held December 3. Sponsors of the all- 
day meeting and luncheon were Mayor 
Albert E. Cobo’s committee on neigh- 
borhood conservation, the Detroit 
board of commerce and the local real 
estate board, mortgage bankers, and 
home builders. Panel and group ses 
sions were held throughout the morn- 
ing and afternoon. 


DELAWARE AUTHORITY ADOPTS 
POLICY OF OPEN OCCUPANCY 

The Wilmington Housing Authority 
commissioners adopted by resolution in 
December a policy of open occupancy 
in its dwelling accommodations, effec- 
tive with the opening of units in exten 
sions now under construction to the 
authority’s Eastlake and Southbridge 
projects. 

The resolution states “that dwelling 
accommodations shall be allocated on 
the basis of need and the meeting of 
all other eligibility requirements with- 
out regard to race, religious principles, 
color, national origin or ancestry of the 
applicant” and “that the administration 
of this resolution shall receive the ad 
vice and assistance of the Public Hous- 
ing Administration and other public 
and private agencies experienced in 
such matters.” 


SINGLE FAMILY HOUSE— 
(Continued from page 9) 

gram, mostly in two-family structures 
such as the one pictured right below, 
which cost $11,512 per dwelling. Rents 
are $47.16 a month. None of the 
Boston houses has yet been sold. 


CANADA-ENGLAND — 

Canada has also been experimenting 
with the single family house for mid- 
dle-income families because many Ca- 
nadian officials believe that it is the 
best design for a family with children 
(see March 1953 Journat, page 85). 

In Great Britain, a policy of selling 
public units to tenants, which was put 
into effect when the Churchill govern- 
ment came into power in late 1951, re- 
portedly has not met with widespread 


success (see April 1953 JourNaL, page 
129), 
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Box Score 
PROGRAM UNDER HOUSING ACT OF 1949 


PROGRESS UNDER TITLE | (URBAN REDEVELOPMENT) 
(As i November 30 


1953) 


Capital Grant Reservations Outstanding 


States Localities Amount 
34° 209 $217,897 000 
Includes 30 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawan, and Puerto Rico 
Progress of Local Programs 
Local Program Development 
Approved Activities Approved 
Localities 163 25 
Projects 53 
Titte | Assistance Approved 
Preliminary Final 
Planning Planning Temporary Capital 
Advances Advances Loans Grants 
Applications 146 9] 34 46 
Amounts $4,033,000 $3.415.000 $99.028 000 $102,170,000 
Source DPSCUR Report of Title I Operations 
PROGRESS UNDER TITLE Ill (PUBLIC HOUSING) 
(As of November 30, 1953) 
Program Reservations Approved 
Applications Units States 
1,123 357,417 16° 


Excluding cancellations. J 
"Includes 41 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands. 


Preliminary Loans Requested and Approved 
Approved by 


Requested President 
Localities 1,115 e. 090 
Units 356,07 1 353.143 


Cooperation Agreements Approved by PHA 
Number Units 
1,090 353,352 


Approved Loan and Annual Contributions Contracts 


Units Projects Localities 
233.035 1.399 700 
Progress of Projects 
Site Approved Construction Started Completed 
ORS 765 617 
Localities 985 765 517 
Units 263,875 176,749 111,215 
Projects 1,761 1,292 973 
Source: PHA Monthly Progress Report 
PROGRESS UNDER TITLE V (FARM HOUSING) 
(As of November 30, 1953) 
Borrowers Borrowers 
Applications Amount of Whose Work Whose Work 
Approved Approved Loans Is Under Way Is Complete 
~ 18,744 $92,626,492 3,655 12,720 


Source: Farmers Home Administration 
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Housing and Welfare— 


basis for better working relationship established 


Public housing authorities and health 
and welfare services have the same 
basic social objective of serving people 
in need. However, from time to time 
both public housers and practitioners in 
the disciplines of health and welfare 
have expressed resentment of their col- 
leagues in the other field for “misun- 
derstanding” them, for not having 
proper appreciation of their respective 
contributions, and for having insufh- 
cient regard for their respective tenants 
or clients, as the case may be. To a 
social worker, who is at the same time 
an ardent advocate of public housing, 
it sometimes appears that both sides get 
more satisfaction out of misunderstand- 
ing and being misunderstood than they 
do in establishing sound working rela- 
tionships with each other. 


One of the bases of resentment be- 
tween housers and welfare personnel is 
that each, on occasion, has seemingly 
expected the other to handle his “prob- 
lem” cases for him. It is somewhat 
flattering to the social worker to realize 
that some housers have thought social 
workers could solve basic personality 
problems in three easy interviews. In 
like manner, housers have been some- 
what amazed at the belief in public 
housing on the part of public assistance 
visitors who apparently no longer feel 
it necessary to visit the client once the 
client is housed in decent accommoda- 
tions. 


Cultural Differences 


Both public housers and social work- 
ers have been slow to accept and incor- 
porate into their understanding of the 
people with whom they deal the recent 
contributions of social anthropology. 
For some 20 years now, anthropologists 
have conducted studies in the midwest, 
New England, and in the deep south 
that have revealed basic cultural differ- 
ences between various socio-economic 
levels in society. In spite of this discov- 
ery, both social workers and housers, 
as products and as purveyors of middle- 
class culture, close their eyes to cultural 
dynamics, interpreting behavior and 
making judgments on the basis of their 
own middle-class values. Since in 
public housing we deal with low- 
income families recruited in large 


*Paper presented to session of National 
Conference of Social Work, June 3, 1953. 
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measure from slum conditions, the im- 
portance of our understanding of the 
cultural patterns of public housing resi- 
dents cannot be overestimated. Neither 
should we underestimate the cultural 
forces released when a slum family 
moves into public housing. Public 
housing, along with public education, 
provides unique opportunities for the 
slum family to cast off the slum culture 
and to develop more socially acceptable 
patterns of behavior. The opportunity 
inherent in this fluid cultural situation 
may be lost, however, if we do not 
jointly make full use of all the re- 
sources at our command and if we are 
not aware of what is going on under 
our very noses. 

In his admirable paper Socio-Eco- 
nomic Influences Upon Children’s 
Hearing, delivered at the Mid-Century 
White House Conference on Children 
and Youth, Dr. Allison Davis pointed 
out: “Our teachers do not understand 
the behavior and goals of the lower 
socio-economic groups of pupils. The 
lower socio-economic groups of pupils 
on the other hand do not understand, 
and therefore cannot learn, the teach- 
er’s culture.” This statement can just 
as validly be made about social workers 
and housers. We do not understand 
the slum family’s disregard of cleanli- 
ness; its apparent casuafness about spec- 
ified times for eating and sleeping; and, 
above all, its aggressiveness, particu- 
larly when we ourselves are the objects 
of the hostility. We tend to view these 
characteristics as symptoms of a deep 
social maladjustment that probably pre- 
cludes the family’s adaptation to the 
new housing accommodations built ac- 
cording to our own middle-class stand- 
ards. 


Cultural Adaptation 

Both public housers and social work- 
ers would do well to understand that 
what is at stake in the slum families’ 
adjustment to public housing is not so 
much the psychology of the family as 
it is their cultural adaptation to the 
new environment. Dr. Allison Davis 


has said: “Lower-class people cannot 
learn middle-class foresight and mod- 
eration unless they participate socially 
with middle-class people, whom they 
may learn to imitate.” Public housing 
represents a rare opportunity to extend 
our dominant class culture into the 
lower-income ranks of our society. Pub- 
lic housing can represent to the slum 
family not only decent shelter, but op- 
portunity for meaningful contact with 
middle-class values. With decent shel- 
ter provided within the means of the 
low-income family, “foresight and mod- 
eration” become more possible—budg- 
eting of income ceases to be completely 
unrealistic—planning in regard to meals 
and sleeping becomes somewhat sensi- 
ble—and even physical aggressiveness 
loses something of original cultural 
meaning. All this may happen—but 
only if we provide the “plus” to public 
housing: the opportunity for a different 
way of life along with decent shelter. 


Planned “Plus” 

If we are to provide the “plus,” it 
would seem that we need to start the 
attack upon slum culture at the same 
time we start the attack on the physical 
slum—at the planning stage. I would 
like to suggest that we begin at the 
time of site selection. We need to give 
consideration to the factor of “contact 
with middle-class values” in site selec- 
tion in much the same way we give 
consideration to land cost, accessibility 
to transportation and schools, etc. It 
is not uncommon for housing authori- 
ties to seek the advice of welfare coun- 
cils or health and welfare advisory 
committees in regard to the use of com- 
munity facilities space after the projects 
have already been built. I would like 
to propose that advice might well be 
sought in regard to the accessibility of 
needed health and welfare services to 
proposed sites prior to site selection. 

Community welfare agencies, either 
through welfare councils or through 
especially established advisory commit- 
tees, have other services to perform for 
public housing besides giving advice on 
facilities and services. These additional 
aids lie in the areas of community in- 
terpretation, the discovery of social 
and health needs, and the provision of 
health and welfare services to project 
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families. By involving community 
agencies at the point of site selection or 
before, housing authorities can inten- 
sify the effectiveness of the agencies in 
all three of these regards. Settlement 
houses, recreation agencies, and com- 
munity councils, if enlisted early in 
the game, may do much to establish a 
friendly rather than hostile neighbor- 
hood reception for public housing. In 
like manner, research in regard to so- 
cial and health needs and the develop- 
ment of services to meet these needs 
can best be initiated in the early plan- 
ning stages of any project. Sound plan- 
ning of the community life in a new 
project is as essential to the social cli- 
mate of the community as sound phys- 
ical planning is to its efficiency and 
design. 


Social Workers in Housing 

Emphasis upon the contributions of 
social agencies to housing authorities 
should not cause us to overlook the op- 
portunities within the authorities them- 
selves for the utilization of social work 
skills. The three specific points at 
which social work skill may well be 
used within public housing are: relo- 
cation, tenant selection, and community 
activities. The most effective utilization 
of social workers in these spots can 
best be achieved through close consulta- 
tion and cooperation with community 
agencies. For this purpose there is no 
substitute for an on-going formal rela- 
tionship with the agencies, either 
through an advisory committee or 
through consistent utilization of a 
community welfare council. 

Sound social planning on the part of 
these agencies in conjunction with pub- 
lic housing authorities can provide pub- 
lic housing residents meaningful con- 


tact with the dominant cultural values. | 


The eradication of slum culture re- 
quires concerted effort on the part of 
all pertinent agencies and institutions. 
Necessary as this is on the city-wide 
level, the city-wide channel for this 
operation cannot do the whole job. On 
the project level, there needs to be the 
same kind of teamwork among church, 
school, and agency groups—and also 
between these groups and the residents 
of the community themselves. Here is 
the battleground of cultural values and 
here is our opportunity to promulgate 
our dominant social values among fam- 
ilies until now largely deprived of the 
opportunity for participation in the 
mainstream of our American way of 
life. As Dr. W. Lloyd Warner has said: 
“If we cannot eliminate the system of 
status, we can and must work to keep 
it as democratic and equalitarian as 
(Continued column one, page 16) 
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HOUSING FEATURED AT TWO RECENT 
CONFERENCES ON FAMILY AND WELFARE 


Efforts of housing and welfare people 
to bring their ranks closer together 
bore fruit at two recent conferences— 
one the annual meeting of the National 
Council on Family Relations and the 
other a three-day institute sponsored 
by the National Conference of Social 
Work and the Louisiana Conference 
of Social Welfare. Emphasis on hous 
ing problems in welfare and social work 
has been increasing during the past 
several years (see March 1953 Journat, 
page 80 and July 1953 Journat, page 
226). 


FAMILY COUNCIL 

As a result of the discussions at the 
meeting of the council on family rela- 
tions, held late last summer in East 
Lansing, Michigan, a permanent sec- 
tion on housing and family welfare has 
been set up within the council. A two 
day session on housing, which was cli- 
maxed with a recommendation that a 
permanent section be established, was 
a feature of the annual meeting for the 
first time in the history of the organ- 
ization. 

The executive committee of the coun- 
cil acted favorably on the recommenda- 
tion in November and Albert G. Rosen- 
berg, supervisor of community and 
tenant relations for the Chicago Hous- 
ing Authority and coordinator for the 
housing sessions at the conference, was 
named to head up the section. 






probate 


judge in charge of the juvenile division 
of the Wayne County, Michigan courts, 
was the featured speaker at the first 
day’s session. 

Mr. Rosenberg chaired a panel ses- 
sion on the second day and Mrs. Bette 
Jenkins, manager, Gratiot Redevelop 
ment, Detroit Housing Commission, 
was among the speakers. Others in 
cluded Charles A. Blessing, director of 
the Detroit plan commission; John 
Feild, director ot the Toledo board ot 
community relations; and Mrs.: Olive 
Beasley, executive secretary of the Mich 
igan committee on civil rights. 


SOCIAL WORK CONFERENCE 

At the institute sponsored by the 
National Conference of Social Work 
and the Louisiana Conference of Social 
Welfare, which was held in New Or- 
leans early in November, housing was 
one of the specialized fields that came 
up for study. At the clinic on housing, 
discussion centered around a recent sur- 
vey made of the facilities and problems 
of the Negro community in Shreveport. 
The Housing Authority of New Or- 
leans had on display at the conference 
an exhibit of pictures of authority proj- 
ects and tenant activities (see below). 
Mrs. Yetty S. Sear, principal assistant 
to the tenant relations supervisor of the 
New Orleans authority, and Miss Mary 
Finks, tenant selection supervisor for 
the Housing Authority of the City of 
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Display of New Orleans housing authority at Louisiana Conference of Social 
Welfare noted above. Picture appeared on page 416 of December 1953 Journal 
in error to illustrate story on New York City photograph contest. 
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HOUSING, WELFARE— 
(Continued from page 15) 

possible. To be successful, we must 
see to it that each American is given 
his chance to move in the social scale.” 

Let us not view culture as a static 
concept. We should not aim simply to 
superimpose a meaningless middle-class 
culture upon unwanting people. The 
provision of decent shelter in well 
planned communities with access to 
needed health and welfare services is 
the frontal assault upon slum living. 

To be victorious against slum living, 
however, we must also re-educate and 
provide opportunities for participation 
in new forms of community life. We 
will not be able to change the behavior 
patterns of the slum family unless we 
first change some of our own attitudes. 
Our evaluation of cultural traits must 
not be snobbish but analytical. Our 
methods of making services available 
must be adapted, if necessary, to the 
convenience of those needing the serv- 
ices. We may even have to modify our 
procedures, structures, and policies. 

Public housers, social workers, educa- 
tors, and health workers can ill afford 
the luxury of “misunderstanding” each 
other. The total mobilization of our 
joint resources is required if we are 
to be successful in our attack upon the 
devastating effects of slum living. Pub- 
lic housing represents the threshold not 
only to good housing but to a new 
way of life for thousands of our fellow 
citizens. Our failure to make the most 
of this opportunity could not only lead 
to the failure of public housing—it 
could lead to the loss to the nation of 
the full potentialities of hundreds 
thousands of children now living in 
public housing who stand half way be- 
tween the slum and what we like to 
think is the true America. This is the 
challenge of public housing. It is a 
challenge not only to the public housers 
but to all of us. 

Above all, we must train ourselves to 
recognize leadership among the resi- 
dents of public housing even though it 
be at variance with our own class con- 
cepts of leadership. We must not only 


recognize this leadership but cooperate 


with it if we are to achieve our ends. 





COMING EVENTS 


Workshop on "The Social Wel- 
fare Stake in Housing"—spon- 
sored by the National Social 
Welfare Assembly—New York 
—March 12. 

Special housing action bulletin is- 
sued by American Association 
of Social Workers — February 
or March. 











PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 





1953 1952 
November 80.000 86,100 
First 11 months 1,031,300 1,055,500 


Source Bureau of Labor Statistics 


DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 


1953 1952 
November S 941,000,000 S 964,000,000 
First 11 months 10,107,000,000 9 625,000,000 
Source Bureau of Labor Statistics and Department of Commerce 


RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTED 


(Total two- and multi-family) 


November November 
1953 1952 
Number 10,500 14,000 
Per cent to total 13.1 16.1 
Source Bureau of Labor Statistics 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTED 
November First 11 November First 11 
1953 months 1953 1952 months 1952 
Private 78,400 997,100 82,300 1,000,900 
Public 1,600 34,200 3.800 54,600 
Total 80,000 1,031,300 46,100 1,055,500 
Source Bureau of Labor Statistics 
URBAN AND RURAL NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 
November November 
1953 1952 
Urban 40,100 16.000 
Rural nonfarm 39,900 10,100 
Total 80,000 86,100 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


DOLLAR AMOUNT OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 


1953 1952 
October $ 1,745,841,000 $ 1,727,343,000 
First 10 months 16,576,437,000 14,971,830,000 
During November, FHA mortgage insurance on one to four-family homes was 
written in the amount of $172,353,000 Also during November, a total of $284,- 
905,000 in GI home loans was guaranteed by the Veterans Administration 


Source: Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Housing 
Administration, Veterans Administration 


NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 


(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 





1953 1952 
October 277,886 285,457 
First 10 months 2,663,998 2,531,160 


Source Home Loan | Bank Board 
LARGE-Si SCALE PROJECT HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
(Under Titles II, VI, VIII, and IX) 

November First 11 November First 11 
1953 months 1953 1952 months 1952 
Dwelling units 3,099 29,089 2.043 37,211 
Dollar amount $25,277,000 $243,691,000 $16,595,000 $295,176,000 
Source: Federal Housing Administration | 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 
(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 
1953 1952 
October $2.52 $2.38 


Source Bureau of Labor Statistics 


INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
(1947-1949 = 100) 





1953 1952 
November 119.5 118.4 
First 11 months average 119.9 118.2 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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VIRGINIA REDEVELOPMENT LAW 
HELD LEGAL; SIX SUITS PENDING 

Test suits of the constitutionality of 
urban redevelopment enabling legisla 
tion is in the spotlight in at least seven 
states. Virginia’s redevelopment law 
was upheld as constitutional by the su- 
preme court of appeals in December; 
test suits have been brought in Kansas, 
Wisconsin, California, and South Caro- 
lina; a test suit is being planned in 
Missouri; and a decision on the Massa- 
chusetts law probably will be sought 
soon. On the public housing side of 
the picture, the constitutionality of 
Pennsylvania's enabling legislation was 
reafhirmed by a state supreme court rui- 
ing early in January. 

In the case decided by Virginia’s 
highest court, a property owner had 
challenged the Norfolk Redevelopment 
and Housing Authority’s right of emi- 
nent domain (see August-September 
1953 JourNAL, page 271). Justice John 
W. Eggleston in his written opinion 
said “. . . the primary purpose | of re- 
development| is the elimination of 
blighted slum areas” and declared that 
the provision in the law “making the 
property available for redevelopment by 
private enterprise is merely incidental 
to such main purpose.” 

He also pointed out that the section 
in the law authorizing condemnation 
powers “is designed to prevent a recur- 
rence of the conditions which blighted 
the area by requiring that the land so 
sold or leased . . . be made subject to 
such restrictions and conditions as will 
carry out the purpose of the act.” 


The favorable decision cleared the 


way for the Norfolk authority to con- 
tinue with the Title I redevelopment 
program it has had under way for 
more than two years. 

The Wisconsin suit, brought by a 
realty firm in a “friendly” action 
against the Housing Authority of the 
City of Milwaukee, will test (1) the 
eminent domain provisions of the law, 
(2) whether it is legal for the city to 
sell sites so acquired to private rede- 
velopers, (3) whether or not the city 
can use its credit or tax funds to ac 
quire such areas, and (4) if it is legal 
for the state legislature to delegate to 
the Milwaukee common council the 
authority to determine project boun 
daries and approve a redevelopment 
plan after public hearing. 


The case was before the circuit court 
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in Milwaukee early in January. Re 
gardless of the decision of that court, 
however, it is expected that it will be 
appealed to the state supreme court. 
The test suit in Kansas, filed in the 
supreme court late in September, is also 
considered a “friendly” suit, brought 
against Kansas City to test constitu 
tionality of the state’s 1953 redevelop 
ment law. A 1951 Kansas redevelop 
ment law was declared unconstitutional 
in a similar suit brought that year (see 
July 1952 JourNat, page 242)on grounds 
that it was “special legislation.” Th 
suit now pending also claims that th 
new law is unconstitutional because “it 
is applicable only to certain cities ot 
the first class having a population oi 
more than 125,000 and in which there 
is a townsite which has been incorpo 
rated for more than 90 years.” The 


limitation, the 


prosecution contends, 


makes it a “special law.” 

The California redevelopment law 
being tested in a suit brought against 
the Redevelopment Agency of the City 
and County of San Francisco, which 
has two projects—Diamond Heights 
and Western Addition—in planning. 

Slum clearance plans in Columbia 
are involved in the test suit of th 
South Carolina law, while in Massa 
chusetts the Worcester Housing Au 
thority is expected to ask the state su 
preme judicial court to rule on the 
validity of the power of housing au 
thorities to acquire land by eminent 
domain and sell it for private use. 

Missouri's enabling legislation for re 
development probably will be tested 
in a “friendly” suit against the Land 
Clearance for Redevelopment Author 
ity of the City of St. Louis. Commis 
sioners of the authority said a suit is 
planned that would test the legality of 
setting up the authority, as well as the 
authority’s power of eminent domain 


In the Pennsylvania suit on public 
housing, brought against The Phila 
delphia Housing Authority, the state 
supreme court ruled that the authority 
did have the right to condemn land for 
low-rent projects. The owner of a 28 
acre tract that the authority had con 
demned for a 412-unit project con 
tended that the right of eminent do 
main under the state’s 1937 enabling 
law was “ineffectual and void.” The 
Pennsylvania law was first declared 
constitutional — by 
court in 1938. 


the state’s highest 


NEW YORK STATE OFFICIALS SEE 
NEED FOR MORE HOUSING FUNDS 
Governor Thomas Dewey of New 
York is expected to propose to the state 
legislature that another bond issue for 


state aided 


low-rent housing be ap 
proved. Although no figure had been 
set at the time the legislature convened 
January 6, discussion centered around 
a 265 million dollar issue, which would 
increase housing bonds for the state to 
1 billion dollars, the maximum per 
miuited tor the purpose. He is also ex 
pected to propose an increase in the 


ceiling on the subsidy payments tor 


low-rent housing. The maximum ts 
row set ai 25 million dollars 
If the legislature approves another 


such bond issue, the voters will have to 


ipprove it on the ballot in November. 


THREE STATE HOUSING GROUPS 
HOLD ONE-DAY CONFERENCES 

William H. McIntyre, executive di- 
rector of the Housing Authority of the 
City of Rocky Mount, was elected presi 
dent of the North Carolina Council of 
Housing Authorities at the annual 
meeting of the council held in Greens 
boro November 19. Earlier, both the 
Virginia Association of Redevelopment 
and Housing Authorities and the 
Georgia Association of Housing Au 
thorities held fall meetings to discuss 
local authority problems. 

A. R. Hanson, director of the At 
lanta held office of the Public Housing 
Administration, was the _ principal 
speaker at the North Carolina council 
session, attended by some 50 persons. 
Others elected were R. H. Dickey, 
Housing Authority of the City of 
Greensboro, vice-president; and Miss 
Ellen Hough, Housing Authority of 
the City of Charlotte, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Members of the Georgia association 
passed a resolution calling on Congress 
to rescind restrictions on public hous- 
ing starts when they met at St. Simon’s 
Island September 22. Among the speak 
ers at the meeting were Brown Nichol 
son, then president of NAHRO, and 
Mr. Hanson. A feature of the session 
was a workshop called, “Mistakes | 
Have Made,” in which each person 
was asked to “confess” past errors and 
tell how they were corrected. 

The possibility of the Virginia ass 
ciation holding its future meetings in 
conjunction with the Virginia League 
of Municipalities was discussed at the 
association's meeting held at Old Point 
Comfort in September. Idea behind the 
suggestion, which is being studied, is 
to acquaint members of ‘the league with 


redevelopment and housing programs 
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PROVIDENCE HOUSING AUTHORITY 


JOSEPH H. LYONS, 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


CREER, KENT, MATHER, CRUISE 
AND ALDRICH, ARCHITECTS 


HARTFORD PARK 


“One of the outstanding projects 
from the point of view of design in the 
United States”—that’s the way Frank 
J. Robinson, project planner for the 
New York field office of the Public 
Housing Administration, described 
Hartford Park in Providence when it 
was dedicated last November. 

What makes the design notable is 
the ingenuity that was used to achieve 
high standards of livability within 
PHA cost limits: low site coverage; a 
pleasing site plan; open floor plans that 
utilize space to the maximum; through 
ventilation for each unit; access gal- 
leries; small balconies; and an extra 
lavatory in five-bedroom units. 

Faced with a difficult site (much of 
it unusable and cut by a main highway 
into two narrow strips of land), plus a 
desire on the part of the Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Providence to get 
away from three-story walkups with 
common hallways, the architects came 
up with a radical departure in design 
—radical from the standpoint of PHA 
and radical from the standpoint of 
Providence’s traditional architecture. 
Nor was the project approved by PHA, 
which was highly skeptical of costs, 
without strong protests (see October 
1951 Journat, page 352). The result, 
however, belied PHA fears: total de- 
velopment costs per unit—$12,922— 
were only $8 more than a rather pedes- 
trian low-rent project of three-story 
walkups started about the same time in 
Providence. 

Since the authority wanted the row 
house type of units but the site would 
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not permit, the architects, in effect, de- 
signed row houses but stacked them 
one on top of each other in four ten- 
story and nine four-story buildings. To 
give variety and a less massive feeling 
to the site, the architects separated the 
big buildings with 28 two-story duplex 
type structures. 

Feature of the 632-unit project is the 
four ten-story structures, all of which 
are T shaped to permit through venti- 
lation of all dwellings. One of the big 
buildings has only one-bedroom “flat” 
units, which are used principally for 
older persons. Two buildings contain 
two-bedroom duplex units and the 
fourth has three-bedroom duplex units. 
The latter building—pictured second 
from top right—is the most unusual in 
appearance, because living room levels 
are on the first, fourth, fifth, eighth, 
and ninth floors; bedrooms on _ the 
second, third, sixth, seventh, and ninth 
floors—a plan that cuts down noise. 
Thus some of the families go upstairs 
to reach their bedrooms; others down. 

Stairways and skip-stop elevators in 
the ten-story buildings are located at 
the junction of the two arms of the T 
and entrance to the apartments is by 
covered walks along the living room 
levels. Biggest objection voiced to the 
galleries was that it would be hard to 
keep them clear of heavy snow. The 
architects claimed that the wind would 
sweep them—a point that was proven 
when 11 inches of snow fell in early 
January (see picture opposite page). 

The four-story buildings, all of 
which are made up of two-bedroom 


duplex units, have galleries on the 
third floors and, like the ten-story 
buildings, have small balconies on the 
fronts, each serving two families. 
Two-story structures also have du- 
plex type units and were built to house 
most of the large families: those that 
require three, four, or five bedrooms. 
Unfinished masonry and cinder 
block construction was responsible in 
large part for keeping costs within 
limits for the development. The ten- 
and four-story structures are all rein- 
forced concrete with no finish on the 
exterior walls and the two-story build- 
ings combine concrete for the first floor 
with frame and plaster construction 
for the second. Interior partitions in 
the four- and ten-story buildings are 
unplastered cinder block finished with 
primer sealer and two coats of paint. 
A one coat paint job was used for in- 
terior walls. Painted concrete floors 
are used throughout, except on the 
second floor of two-story structures. 
































The picture above of one of the 
galleries on a ten-story building was 
taken following a blizzard this month 
that dumped 11 inches of snow on 
Providence. The galleries were swept 
by the wind and little snow accumu- 
lated on them. Outside panels are of 


reinforced concrete and wire mesh; 
have integral color. 





Four-story structure pictured top (with T shaped ten-story building in back- 
ground) has two “layers” of duplex row houses, with covered walk for families 
living on the top “layer.” Shown below it is the one ten-story duplex building that 
has bedroom and living room levels “paired,” so that half the families go down to 
their bedrooms; the other half go up. 


EQUIPMENT 


Plumbing fixtures American 
Standard 

Kitchen sinks and cabinets 
Youngstown 

Windows, doors, and frames 
Truscon 

Heating—Dunham Vari-Vac one 
pipe system with Pacific boilers. 





Below is the floor plan for one of the three-bedroom units in the ten-story 
building that has bedroom and living room levels “paired.” Note that the bedroom 
level is deeper than the living level, which accounts for the overhangs on the 
building pictured second from top. Floor plan for the unit, like those in other 
types of buildings, is open; has little waste space. 
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PHA COMMISSIONER CHARLES E. SLUSSER 
Address before annual conference of the American Municipal 
Association, November 30, 1953. 

I have just returned from a 30,000 mile trip that took me 
into every part of the country. On that trip I saw more ot 
the diseased sections of America than most men do. I found 
myself continually in the position of saying: “There cannot 
be a worse slum”! . and the next day being faced with 
just that. 

In compensation—I found out, firsthand, in place after 
place, what public housing can do for your cities if you use 
it properly. Where you administer it properly—where you 
combine it with redevelopment, with expressways, with parks 
and playgrounds—it works. It means health and wealth to 
your community and at very low cost. . . 

Most people think of it as a costly program. It is not. 
True, it costs something—this year its subsidized payments 
will reach 40 million dollars. That is just 1 per cent of what 
we are spending on foreign aid alone. 

I think the approximately million people living in public 
housing today are worth it. I think they are each worth the 
$40 to $50 a year we are spending on them. I think they 
are worth a lot more than that. 

Our government subsidizes a lot of things. Our mail 
service—over 300 million for that—420 million for highways 
—234 million for rivers and harbors—169 million for recla 
mation and irrigation—115 million for commercial aviation— 
$2 million for the school lunch program—67 million for our 
450,000 Indians. This year’s housing program costs much less 
than any of these. The average taxpayer, the man making 
$4000, put up 6 cents this year, through his income tax, to 
keep it going. He paid twice as much for Wildlife Restora- 
tion, according to the last available figures. 


NEW YORK CONSTRUCTION COORDINATOR ROBERT MOSES 
Ouoted from study entitled “The Influence of Public Improve- 
ments on Property Values, the City of New York,” released 
by Mr. Moses in August 1953. 

The rapid growth of areas adjacent to public improve 
ments is dramatically evident around public and quasi-public 
housing projects. 

These large developments, each a small town in itself, in 
a few years have created new neighborhoods where only 
vacant land formerly existed, and lifted the face of older 
neighborhoods. . . 

We have recently studied the areas of influence of 11 proj- 
ects and each shows a phenomenal increase. New communi- 
ties of small homes, apartment houses and retail shopping 
districts have been created by private capital around the 
nucleus formed by these public housing projects. Tributary 
areas are thriving where only vacant land or rundown neigh 
borhoods existed before. . . 

| The above statements are substantiated by several tables, 
one of which shows a 50 per cent increase in assessed valuation 
in the “area of influence” around the New York City Hous- 
ing Authority’s Red Hook Houses, as against a 23 per cent 
increase in the entire borough during the period under study 
—also a 33 per cent increase in the area around the Wald and 
Riis developments of the authority, as against 18 per cent 
increase for the borough. | 


FORMER SENATOR FRANCIS J. MYERS 


A news story in the Philadelphia Sunday Bulletin for Novem- 
ber 8, 1953, carried a statement on the reduction in juvenile 
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delinquency rate in the East Poplar redevelopment area of the 
city. Mr. Myers is quoted in his capacity as chairman of the 
Philadelphia Redevelopment Authority. 

Redevelopment not only has made the East Poplar area a 
very attractive place in which to live but also has provided the 
very basic requirements for meeting this problem of juvenile 
delinquency. For years, families living in neighborhoods such 
as the East Poplar area, badly in need of redevelopment, and 
agencies such as the Crime Prevention Association interested 
in helping them, have had to fight juvenile delinquency with 
out being able to get at the roots of the problem—slum con 
ditions and the accompanying harm they create for the family 
as a unit. 

Redevelopment attacks these roots and replaces them with 
modern homes ot which the family can be proud. No longer 
does the youngster seek escape from shabby conditions of his 
home and roam the streets unsupervised. Now the youngster 
has a home which can, and does, become the center of all his 
activities. 

| The newspaper also quotes Mr. Myers as saying that the 
delinquency rate in the area, once the highest in the city, 
showed a “remarkable” drop—not only in the arrest cases, 
but also in the number of complaints handled by police and 
other agencies concerned with the problem. | 


CHICAGO HOUSING AUTHORITY TENANT 
Letter to the authority, quoted in the November monthly re- 
port of the authority. Letter dated November 4, 1953. 

I want to thank you and all the people that helped to give 
me and my family decent housing. 

My little girl K————’s health has improved. Our doctor 
now thinks she has a chance to be cured. I have gained 2 
pounds. My baby is expected in January and | was losit 
weight. My little girl has gained six pounds. 

Words can never tell you what having a home means to 
all of us. May God bless you all. 


ig 


DETROIT HOUSING COMMISSION TENANT 
Letter dated August 18, 1953, addressed to Miss Alice Bilski 
of the Detroit Housing Commission. 

We are now settle in our new home and want you to 
know we are really enjoying it. 

I have never enjoyed such modern conveniences at such 
low rates. Just thought I would let you know what the Hous- 
ing Commission means to us and I am sure I voice the senti- 
ment of the hundreds who are enjoying same. 

We wish for the entire Commission continued service and 
may we all prove worthy. 


CHARLES DICKENS 
From “The Old Curiosity Shop’—quotation suggested for 
use in the Journat by Mrs. Marie C. McGuire, executive 
director of the San Antonio housing authority. 

if ever household affections and loves are graceful 
things, they are graceful in the poor. The ties that bind the 
wealthy and the proud to home may be forged on earth, but 
those which link the poor man to his humble hearth are of 
the truer metal and bear the stamp of Heaven. 

. .. In love of home, the love of country has its rise; 
and who are the truer patriots or the better in time of need— 
those who venerate the land, owning its wood, and stream, 
and earth, and all that they produce? or those who love their 
country, boasting not a foot of ground in all its wide domain? 
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$250,000 FOR A 
HOUSING-HEALTH 
RESEARCH PROJECT 
AWARDED HOPKINS 


A grant of $250,000 to carry on a 
study of the effects of public housing 
on the health and social adjustment of 
rehoused families was announced this 
month by the United States Public 
Health Service—to go to The Johns 
Hopkins University school of hygiene 
and public health. The study is to be 
made in Baltimore, centering around 
one of the projects of the Housing Au- 
thority of Baltimore City—Latayette 
Courts, now under construction and ex- 
pected to be completed in the fall of 
1955. The study is scheduled to last 
for five years, beginning March 1 ol 
this year, when the first year’s grant of 
$30,000 will be awarded. 

Background 

The idea for the research project was 
originated as long ago as 1945, when 
the need for developing detailed factual 
data on the relationship of housing and 
health was pointed up by the Joint 
Committee on Housing and Health, or- 
ganized by NAHRO and the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association and con- 
ducted under the chairmanship of 
Bleecker Marquette of Cincinnati. In 
1950, two members of this committee, 
Oliver C. Winston, executive director 
of the Baltimore housing authority 
(now president of NAHRO), and Dr. 
Huntington Williams, Baltimore city 
health commissioner, discussed the 
study idea with Johns Hopkins. Ensvu- 
ing preliminary studies of the plan in- 
dicated it to be feasible of realization 
and in 1952 the university accepted it 
as an official activity, as a result of 
which renewed efforts were begun to 
secure financial backing. 

Selection of Baltimore as the study 
area was recommended by Mr. Wins- 
ton and Dr. Williams by reason of the 
long history of cooperation between 
housing and health agencies in the city 
and by reason of the experience already 
available there in the collection of data 
that might bear on the proposed study. 
A committee to develop a study plan 
was set up late in 1950 by the univer- 
sity and included Morton Hoffman 
and Sara Shuman Hartman, director 
and assistant director of research and 
statistics, respectively, for the Baltimoze 
housing authority, as well as represen- 
tatives of the school of hygiene and 
the city health department. 

A detailed outline of the projected 
study, issued by this committee in June 

(Continued column two, page 23) 
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MILWAUKEE PROGRAM BOGS DOWN 
WHEN COUNCIL REFUSES FUNDS 
Milwaukee, one of the pioneering 
cities with a minimum housing stand 
ards code, has only two full-time and 
one part-time housing inspectors .. . 
but a common council committee re 
cently turned 
funds to hire more men. 


down a_ request tor 

Dr. E. R. Krumbiegel, health com 
missioner for Milwaukee and nation 
ally known for his work on housing 
codes, with the support of the local 
board of realtors, recently asked for 
money to hire 18 more inspectors in an 
effort to step up the city’s housing re 
habilitation 
council’s 


program. The common 

turned 
thumbs down on the proposal, how 
ever. And when Dr. Krumbiegel 
changed his request for funds to hire 
only one man, who would head up the 
housing inspection division, he was 
again denied the money. 


finance committee 


Opponents on the common council 
of the expanded program for rehabili 
tation said that the present housing 
code needed to be tightened up before 
any additional inspectors were hired 
and trained. Dr. Krumbiegel argued 
that the men should be trained so that 
there would be no delays when a 
stronger code was approved. The com 
mittee said they would consider the re 
quest again when a strengthened code 
was passed. 

The Milwaukee board of realtors, 
who supported Dr. Krumbiegel in his 
request, said that although they had 
written a letter to the council urging it 
to give the health department the 
funds, they were not even notified 
when the matter came up for hearing 
in the committee. 


COLUMBIANS BRAND PROPOSED 
CODE AS ‘SOCIALISM,’ 'BURDEN' 


A proposed minimum housing stand 
ards code for Columbia, South Caro 
lina, drafted by the city building in 
spector, the planning director, and the 
chairman of the board of health, was 
branded as “boardering on socialism,” 
“preposterous,” and “an undue burden 
on property owners” when a_ public 


hearing was held on it late last tall. 
Upshot of the hearing was that the city 
council appointed a 15-member com 
mittee to reconcile differences between 
it and a draft of a law proposed by the 
local real estate board. Not a sing 
voice was raised in support of the cod 
at the hearing. 


Some objectors to the proposed ordi 
nance who appeared at the hearing de 
clared that there was no need for such 
a law at all. An attorney who said he 
was representing between 1400 and 
1500 property owners was one who 
objected to any kind of code. “We've 
got too much government already,” he 
said. “It the house doesn’t suit the man 
who is paying four dollars a week rent, 
then let him move out. The housing is 
Another man who said 
he owned 80 or 90 of 


adequate here.” 
“these typ 
houses” declared he didn’t agree with 
the real estate agents at all about the 
need for some type of ordinance and 
added that the real agents 
“should uphold the property owners 

that's where they get their 


estate 


living.” 
Another called the ordinance “totali 
tarianism at its worst.” 


Others at the hearing admitted that 
there was a need for a housing code 
but said the law was “too drastic” and 
would work a hardship on property 
owners. One man said he resented the 
idea that Columbia is a place unfit to 
live in but thought it would be a good 
idea to encourage people to fix up their 
homes. Another speaker declared Co 
lumbia is “one of the best run cities | 
know” and said if the ordinance were 
passed he hoped it would be 
most diluted shape.” 


“in the 


ROOM FOR ROOMERS IS MISSING 
LINK IN URBAN RENEWAL PROJECTS 

The missing link in slum renewal 
programs is the lack of plans for the 
roomer who lives in slum quarters, 
James W. Pearson, executive vice 
president of the Home Builders’ As 
sociation of Washington said in a 
signed article that appeared in the 
Washington Post recently. 

When a block or area is marked for 
redevelopment or rehabilitation, Mr. 
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Pearson said, social agencies and others 
swing into action to take care of low- 
income families but displaced roomers 
must move into other overcrowded, 
dilapidated places. Such organizations 
as the YMCA and the YWCA cannot 
accommodate all of the low-income 
roomers. 

The greatest degree of rent gouging 
occurs under such conditions, he 
pointed out, and said that roomers in 
slum areas often pay $1 a night for a 
room with just a semblance of furni 
ture, no running water, plumbing, or 
central heat, and frequently no elec- 
tricity. 

Mr. Pearson proposes as a_ possible 
solution to the problem dormitory type 
buildings of “austere cleanliness and 
simple lines” that would “enter the 
economy of the community on a pay- 
ing basis in profits and taxes.” He sug- 
gests that such a dormitory program 
would be a good project for a limited 
dividend corporation. 


NEW YORK CITY ASKED TO SET UP 
HOUSING MAINTENANCE DIVISION 

A separate department of housing 
maintenance to enforce standards in all 
occupied residential buildings has been 
proposed by the Citizens’ Housing and 
Planning Council of New York City to 
Mayor Robert F. Wagner, Jr., as the 
first step in a six-point program to im 
prove housing law enforcement in the 
city. 

The council claims that the city is 
incubating new slums far more rapidly 
than it is clearing old blighted areas— 
an opinion that is shared by State 
Housing Commissioner Herman T. 
Stichman. He said recently he would 
recommend that state funds for public 
housing be withheld unless a_ city 
adopts an effective program to prevent 
slum creation. 

The citizens group pointed out that 
on the basis of a recent study made of 
eight Manhattan blocks, deterioration 
is proceeding so rapidly and on so vast 
a scale that unless checked immediately 
and effectively, the city will shortly 
find itself wrestling with a slum prob 
lem many times greater than that 
which existed before present redevelop 
ment and housing programs were 
initiated. 

The council, in advocating the new 
department, said the housing law en 
forcement program is now adminis 
tered by the department of housing 
and buildings, which also is in charge 
of approval of plans for construction 
and alteration of buildings of all kinds. 
“The time has come to separate those 
functions,” the council said. It also 
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in its November issue. 


of rock bottom slums.” 


school representatives. 


ministration. 





REHABILITATION, YES—BUT... 
San Antonio's rehabilitation program is loaded with pitfalls—pit- 
falls that could hurt the program elsewhere—warns House and Home 


The magazine points out that the slums in the Latin-American area 
of the city are mostly shacks—not brick or brownstone shells—that do 
not lend themselves well to rehabilitation. 

It also cites a number of other pitfalls in the program, including: 

1—The rehabilitation committee sponsoring the program has no 
intention of tieing the program in with redevelopment “even in the case 
It plans to do the job by education of tenants 
and landlords and strict enforcement of a housing code not yet drafted. 

2—The committee itself is loaded with home builders; has no really 
effective Latin-American representation; is entirely lacking labor and 


3—There is only token support of the program from the city ad- 


4—There is a need for really dedicated workers. Only eight of the 
25 members of the committee showed up at the last meeting. 








said the commissioner of such a new 
department should be directly responsi 
ble to the mayor and the job should 
carry a salary sufficient to attract a top- 
flight administrator. 

The council also recommended that 
(1) a central complaint bureau be 
established in each borough; (2) clear 
and easily understood regulations set- 
ting out minimum safety and health 
standards be prepared; (3) administra- 
tion of the program be changed to in 
clude: modern business methods for re- 
cording complaints, an improved basis 
of selecting and training inspectors and 
improved procedures for inspection, an 
adequate staff and budget, and a pro- 
gram of public education; (4) all city 
employees who visit dwellings for any 
purpose be required to report the need 
for inspections; and (5) city and state 
legislation be enacted that permits the 
city to repair a building after the land- 
lord has failed to do so and make the 
cost a first lien against the property. 


BOSTON SETS UP 15 DISTRICT 
GROUPS TO CARRY ON PROGRAM 

A committee of interested persons in 
each of the 15 health and welfare dis- 
tricts that cover the city of Boston has 
been set up to direct the city’s neigh- 
borhood rehabilitation and conserva- 
tion program, which is sparked by 
Mayor John B. Hynes. Mayor Hynes 
has stressed that the program is not to 
be confused with the city’s redevelop 
ment program for areas beyond repair. 

Members of the 15 committees are 
limited to pastors, bankers, and_ busi- 
ness and professional men_ because 
Mayor Hynes said they know inti- 
mately the physical, social, and eco- 
nomic problems of their respective dis- 
tricts and their names give prestige 


and confidence to the movement. All 
of the 175 civic leaders who were asked 
to serve on committees have accepted. 

Second step in getting Boston’s pro- 
gram under way was selection of a 
“pilot area” in the central part of South 
Boston after a survey had been made 
of blighted districts. Since the program 
was initiated last May, Mayor Hynes 
said many structures in the area have 
been repaired and repainted and that 
South Boston banks report a record 
number of applications for repair loans. 
The city, meanwhile, is repairing streets 
and _ sidewalks, replacing antiquated 
gas lights, painting city owned fences, 
planting trees, and otherwise bringing 
city facilities up to standard in the area. 

The mayor proposes that chairmen 
of the 15 district committees will serve 
as a district advisory committee, which 
will set up bylaws to guide the com- 
mittees and draw up long-range plans 
for the program. In addition, the city 
will set up a priorities system so that 
each of the 15 districts will be assured 
of getting its share of city assistance in 
the order of its needs. 

The mayor’s industrial advisor, Paul 
Hines, has been appointed to serve as 
liaison with all city departments and 
will coordinate the work of city depart- 
ments in giving the districts assistance. 


MEMPHIS APPOINTS 23-MEMBER 
COMMITTEE FOR REHABILITATION 

A 23-man committee, representing 
city officials, builders, realtors, and busi- 
ness and professional men was ap- 
pointed in July to direct a housing re- 
habilitation campaign in Memphis. 
Walter M. Simmons, Memphis Hous- 
ing Authority executive director, and 

(Continued column one, page 23) 
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FORMOSA DOCKWORKERS DRAW LOTS FOR CHANCE AT NEW HOMES 


In the port city of Keelung in north- 
ern Formosa, dockworkers who were 
obliged to live in hovels such as the 
one shown at the left drew lots (center) 
last August to see who would be the 
lucky chances to buy 
new (The smiling 
worker in the center drew a winner.) 
The first 72 such houses to be built on 
the island are going up under a com 
bined program of self-help and finan- 
cial aid from the dockworkers’ union, 
the harbor bureau, and the United 
States Mutual Security Mission. 

The land for the project was pur- 


winners of 


low-cost houses. 


SAVING CITIES— 
(Continued from page 22) 
Dr. L. M. Graves, director of the Mem 
phis and Shelby County health depart- 
ment and vice-chairman of the housing 
authority, are among those named to 
the committee. 

Aim of the committee is to set up 
a block-by-block attack on slums, rather 
than spot condemnation of substandard 
units. Some members of the commit- 
tee believed that existing health and 
building code laws could correct hous- 
ing conditions but said a housing code 
containing all provisions is the final 
answer to the problem. Cooperation of 
citizens, landlords, tenants, builders and 
city officials—working as “an unselfish” 
team is the method of approach planned. 


SINGLE FAMILY HOUSE— 
(Continued from page 8) 

it decently. All were built for the so- 
called middle-income group — mostly 
veterans—who can pay an “economic” 
rent. Thus, before any conclusions can 
be drawn as to the feasibility of using 
such houses for low-income families, 
based on this experience, a thorough 
study and analysis would have to be 
made of the costs of these existing pro 
grams in the light of the needs of the 
low-income family; the problems and 
costs of maintenance; and how satisfac- 
tory the houses have been to their ten- 
ants and the local communities. 
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chased by the harbor bureau and the 
building was financed by the union 
with money from its welfare fund. The 
United States mission to Formosa aided 
in the financing of the project by turn 
ing back to the union for this purpose 
certain remittances accruing to the mis 
a result of the work of 
members. 


sion as union 

The self-help provision of the project 
plan requires that each worker who 
wins the right to buy a house provide 
the unskilled 
members of his family in the construc 
the 


labor of at least three 


tion of house. At the ground 
$250,000 GRANT— 
(Continued from page 21) 

1953, proposed an appraisal of the 
whole envirénment of health of inhabi 
tants of a slum area as compared with 
the change in the total environment of 
health when inhabitants 


housed in public housing. The term 


such are 
“health,” as the study outline used it, 
was health in its broad sense—physical 
health, mental health, and social health. 
The outline stated that it was proposed 
that the study “deal insofar as possible 
with the whole problem of what hap 
pens to a population when it is moved 
from an area of substandard housing 
to a public housing project” in spite 
of the recognition that “manifest difh 
culties” might be in the way of deter 
mining broad changes of this character. 

According to the June 1953 proposal 
for the study, the five year research 
project would include one preliminary 
year of studies of techniques, a mini 
mum of three years of observation, and 
a final year of analysis. 

The study outline suggests that the 
measurement of the physical character- 
istics of the housing involved be based 
on the appraisal method devised by the 
American Public Health Association. 
For the measurement of health, in the 
broad sense noted above, the outline 
suggests five categories for analysis: 

1—Physical health, to include (a) a 
morbidity study—a survey of illnesses, 


diseases, chronic ailments, accidents, 


breaking ceremonies in August the 
workers took up their picks and hoes 
to help begin the work, to symbolize 
the self-help aspect of the program. Ac 
tually 


was done by bulldozers and operators 


the heavy earth-moving work 


loaned by the Chinese combined service 
torces. 

Suilt at prices within the means of 
the low-paid workers, the first of these 
homes was ready for occupancy within 
40 days of the ground-breaking cere 
monies. The building right above is 
typical: unpainted concrete block con 
struction, eight units per building. 


disabilities and medical care; (b) health 
practices—a study of the frequency 
with which preventive medical prac 
tices are provided by private and pub 
lic health agencies, health examinations, 
and measures taken to correct physical 
detects; (c) and (d) special studies of 
tuberculosis and blood specimens. 

2—Psychiatric illness. 

3—Family morale and organization, 
to include surveys of family patterns, 
memberships in local organizations, so 
cial habits of the family 
the 


as a whole, 


school records of children: atten 


dance rate, academic progress, behavior. 
4—“Evidence of disorganization of 
the family,” to include studies of ar 
rests, court actions, divorces, etc. 
5—Direct testing of individuals. 
The steering committee that drew up 
the study outline is currently in search 
of a study director—an experimental 
sociologist or social psychologist, with 
experience in conducting field studies 
in housing or health. Committee mem- 
ber Hoffman notes that a number of 


the staff members of the Baltimore 
housing authority, particularly on the 
management side, will be working 


closely with study personnel. He says: 
“Our cooperation with this pioneering 
five year research project may prove an 
outstanding local and perhaps national 
contribution to the testing and docu- 
mentation of our assumptions that re- 
moval from slums really pays off in 
improved family living.” 
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All of us today are tremendously in- 
terested in reviewing the findings made 
by the President’s housing advisory 
committee. We know that the national 
housing program needs to be looked at 
frequently to assure that it is being 
adapted constantly to the changing 
needs and conditions of our nation. 
We are also witnéssing administrative 
reorganization at the federal level that 
seems to be a genuine response to 
needed improvements. 


Local Stock-Taking 

I wonder, though, whether or not we 
are doing a similar job of stock-taking 
at the local level. Just as is being done 
nationally, each housing and_ redevel- 
opment agency likewise must adapt it- 
self constantly to changing needs and 
conditions. This challenge and respon- 
sibility is not restricted solely to the 
medium size and larger housing au 
thorities and redevelopment agencies. 
We have a number of “one-man 
bands,” or their close equivalent, in 
agencies throughout the country and 
the utilization of time and energy on 
the part of these jacks-of-all-trades is 
an extremely important factor in deter 
mining an individual's effectiveness. 

It would seem, then, that there are 
some things in common on this matter 
shared by all housing and redevelop- 
ment agencies, regardless of size. It is 
a big part of NAHRO’s job to empha 
size the importance of organization and 
administration review and, hopefully, 
to be of some aid to its membership 
in the accomplishment of this task. 

T should like to tell you a little about 
some of the characteristics of this prob- 
lem that I feel we all have in common. 


What’s the Goal? 

First, each agency has to decide what 
it is organizing “for.” What is it try- 
ing to do? What are its goals and 
objectives? What does it seek to ac- 
complish in its community through the 
application of the public housing or 
redevelopment process? Now, to be 
sure, our basic goals and objectives are 
carved out for us in the legislation that 
establishes our existence and gives us 
the authority with which to operate. 
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But, in the administration of a pro- 
gram, there is a wide area of discre- 
tion afforded those who make policy 
determinations and who create the gen- 
eral administrative schemes whereby 
we put those policies into effect. In 
this connection, legitimate questions 
arise on which there are varieties of 
opinion in the housing and redevelop- 
ment feld and, in this connection, 
what fits one community may not suit 
another. 

I am not pleading here for the adop- 
tion of a particular point of view on 
site selection, density, type of construc 
tion, use of rehabilitation, concept of 
an over-all management program, cen- 
tralized or decentralized maintenance. 
use of tenant maintenance, criteria for 
adopting income limits, or a hundred 
and one other significant subjects for 
decision. I am pleading for “a” point 
of view to be adopted by each agency, 
regardless of size of the community or 
agency, because it is only in this way 
that the agency and the community to- 
gether can appraise the relative effec- 
tiveness of alternative approaches that 
are available under the broad frame- 
work of our federal, state, and local 
housing and redevelopment legislation. 
If we do not have our goals established 
now, let us each establish some—and, 
if they have been projected in the past, 
maybe we should take another look at 
them in the setting of today’s knowl- 
edge and tomorrow’s probabilities. 


Budgets 

Next, all of us have to prepare budg- 
ets and all of us should try to live up 
to them, or at least, make specific pro- 
vision for exceptions should rapidly 
changing circumstances or unantici- 
pated events require budget exceptions. 
Budgets and their control may involve 
distasteful tasks but they can be a re- 
markably effective means of disciplin- 
ing us to perform our jobs compe- 
tently. 

Personnel Practices 

As soon as more than one employee 
is involved in the operation of an 
agency, some consideration must be 
given to employee qualifications, per- 
sonnel policies, training opportunities, 





and other conventional parts of the ad- 
ministrative process. 

The larger agencies can afford to con- 
duct administrative planning and meth- 
ods studies through the full-time em- 
ployment of trained personnel for these 
duties. If this approach cannot be af- 
forded, expert assistance can be found 
through the use of consultants or other 
outside sources. Here is a place where 
NAHRO itself can assist its member 
agencies immeasurably. The older and 
longer established agencies are always 
happy to share their experience with 
the more newly created organizations. 
We must all strive to make NAHRO’s 
machinery more effective for focusing 
the results of past experience into some 
usable medium for the consumption of 
the entire membership. 


Costs 

In our business, we want to remem- 
ber, too, that we cannot always appraise 
efficiency solely in terms of per room 
costs or “PUM’s” in a management 
operating budget or other familiar sta- 
tistical derivatives. These measures are 
helpful, of course, but we must be cer- 
tain that we are aware of the differ- 
ences in operating approach that are 
behind the figures. Actually, low costs. 
in and of themselves, may mean very 
little. The operation concerned may be 
very inefficient and many responsibili- 
ties of the agency may be wholly or 
partially neglected. Perhaps part of our 
concern, in this connection, should be 
that of trying to develop more accept- 
able measures of comparisons so that 
we can better evaluate effectiveness 
through the use of these devices. 


Bureaucracy 

Finally, I would say that all of us 
have a need to retain a flexibility in 
our organization at the same time that 
we give attention to the systemization 
of methods where this is appropriate. 
Public agencies can be bureaucratic; 
there is no question about that. And 
they become bureaucratic as the per- 
sons who represent them become bu- 
reaucratic in their attitude. An agency 
can have a lot of effect on employee 
attitude in this connection, depending 
on the kind of framework or environ- 
ment that it creates. Our housing and 
redevelopment programs are still dy- 
namic youngsters in the field of public 
enterprise. We have a great deal more 
to learn. We have a lot of attention to 
give to our present and future goals. 
We can expect more changes than static 
preservation of tradition. We are deal- 
ing with social and human problems 
that are tremendously complex and we 

(Continued column one, page 30) 
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Within two months of the time that 
the 1954 Board of Governors took of 
fice at the annual meeting in October 
in Milwaukee, it had met twice to lay 
plans for a busy and productive year 
ahead and 18 committees had been 
named to carry out the plans. Four of 
these committees held November or 
December meetings. During January 
another ten meetings were scheduled, 
with several other committees lining 
up their initial sessions for February. 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 

A budget of $133,500 for the 1954 
NAHRO year was approved by the 
board when it met in Chicago Novem- 
ber 30 and December 1. At the same 
meeting, Ramsey Findlater, Cincinnati, 
who last year served as the Associa 
tion’s first vice-president, was named 
to the board as a member-at-large to 
fill the vacancy created when Walter 
B. Mills, Jr.. Gadsden, Alabama, be 
came first vice-president this year. 

The board also approved appoint- 
ment of a new committee—a so-called 
advisory committee to counsel with 
President Oliver Winston on_ policy 
matters in the interims between board 
meetings. The committee is made up 
of the first vice-president, Mr. Mills: 
the chairman of the Federal-Local Re- 
lations Committee, Robert D. Sipprell 
of Buffalo; the chairman of the Rede 
velopment Section, John R. Searles, Jr., 
Washington; Executive Director John 
D. Lange; and two members-at-large, 
who will vary in accordance with mat 
ters under consideration and who will 
be appointed by the president for their 
skills in dealing with the special prob 
lems involved. 

In another board action at the same 
meeting, Cleveland was selected for the 
1955 annual meeting—to be held Octo 
ber 16-20 at the Hotel Statler there. 

At its initial meeting in Milwaukee, 
the new board approved amendments 
to the bylaws of both the Redevelop 
ment and T & M Sections (see Novem 
ber JourNAL, page 388), discussed a 
proposed code of ethics for the Asso 
ciation, and took other routine action. 

At the final meeting of the 1953 
board, also held in Milwaukee during 
the annual meeting, a proposal to es- 
tablish a rehabilitation advisory service 
within the Association was discussed 
and a committee was authorized to 
study the matter. 
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COMMITTEES 

Before the close of 1953, President 
Winston had completed appointment ot 
members to the 18 committees set up 
for the year. Chairmen of the commit 
tees are listed below: (Names of the 
members will be listed in a roster book 
now being prepared by the NAHRO 
staff and Association members will be 
notified when it is ready for distribu 
tion and will have a chance to order 
a copy from the headquarters office in 
Chicago. ) 

Awarps—Clarence C. Klein, Pitts 
burgh; Cope or Ernics—Jess N. Swan 
son, Los Angeles; ComMissioners—Dr. 
Karl Falk, Fresno, Calitornia; DeveLop 
MENT—Richard W. E. Perrin, Milwau 
kee; Epoucation—Ellis Ash, Baltimore; 
Exuisit—Samuel E. Null, Memphis; 
Freperat-Locat Re_ations—Robert D. 
Sipprell, Buffalo; Fisca Potrey—Law 
rence M. Cox, Norfolk: Jorsr Commi 
rEE ON Hovusinc anp We crare—Miss 
Frances Morton, Baltimore; Mawnact 
MENT—-Ernest Suhr, Milwaukee; Mem 
persHIP—.flbert N. LeFevre, Benicia, 
California; PersoNNEL AND TRAINING 
Joseph Rechetnick, New York City; 
Procram Stupy—Waulliam L. C. Whea 
ton, Philadelphia; Pustic Revations 
Hudson Malone, Albany, Georgia; Ri 
D. E. 
Mackelmann, Chicago; Revocation 
Mis. Bette Jenkins, 


AND STATISTICS 


HABILITATION AND CONSERVATION 


Detroit; Reskarcu 
Wayne F. Daugherty, 
PLans—N. 


Washington; RetriemMent 
H. Dosker, Louisville. 


Meetings 


1954 NAHRO REGIONAL 
CONFERENCES 
Middle Atlantic— 
April 1-2 
Hotel New Yorker, New York City 


North Central 
May 10-11 
Chicago 


Southwest-Southeastern (Joint Confer- 
ence) 
May 16-19 
Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Biloxi, Missis- 
sippi 


Pacific Southwest 
May 24-25 
Mar Monte Hotel, Santa Barbara, 
California 


Matters of major importance to all 
Association members were scheduled to 
January 


come up at the following 


meetings: 


The Program Study Committee met 
January 5 and 6 in Washington to dis 
cuss and evaluate the report of the 
President's Advisory Committee on 
Government Housing Policies and Pro 
grams in preparation for consideration 
of legislative proposals (see page 10 


and December Journat, page 398). 


A planning group within the Mem- 
bership Committee met January 7 and 
8 in Chicago to map an all-out cam 
paign for new members for the Associ 
ation. 


The Redevelopment Section Steering 
Committee met January 7 in Washing 
ton to discuss a DSCUR memorandum 
on local noncash grants-in-aid. 


The Management Committee met 
January 11 and 12 in Chicago to dis 
cuss and agree upon goals for the com 
mittee’s work this year. 


The Development Committee was 
scheduled to meet January 18 in Wash 
ington to organize and plan for the 
year ahead. 


The Commissioners Committee has 
set January 25 and 26 as the dates for 
its organizational meeting, to be held 
in Chicago. 


The Rehabilitation and Conservation 
Committee (formerly the Joint Com 
mittee on Housing and Health) has set 
January 26 and 27 for its second meet 
ing, to be held in Washington. The 
committee, which has been assigned to 
study the feasibility of setting up a re 
habilitation advisory service within 
NAHRO (see above), will discuss the 
matter at the January session. 


The Technical and Maintenance Sec- 
tion Executive Committee will meet 
January 27 in Chicago to lay plans for 
its activities during the year, make ar 
rangements for a special technical and 
maintenance issue of the JourRNAL ot 
Hovusine to be published at the time 
of the 1954 annual meeting, and the 
following day meet with the Exhibit 
Committee to make plans for the 1954 
exhibit of building and maintenance 
products, to be held during the annual 
meeting in Philadelphia in October. 


The Fiscal Policy Committee has 


tentatively scheduled a meeting for 
January (the date and place not yet 
set) at which recent bond sales and 


other financing matters (see December 
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Shown above are the members of the National Association of Home Builders 
and of the executive committee of NAHRO's Redevelopment Section who met 
together late last year to develop jcint recommendations on redevelopment and 
conservation (see December Journal, page 409). Facing camera at the head of 
table, left to right, Redevelopment Section Chairman John R. Searles, Jr.; the then 
president of NAHB, Emanuel Spiegel; New York builder Al Gross. Along the side 
of the table, back facing camera, NAHRO Assistant Director William L. Slayton 
and NAHRO members Richard Steiner and Lawrence M. Cox. Opposite them, 
NAHRO member Gerald Gimre; NAHB Secretary; NAHB's counsel, Herbert Colton; 
Washington builder Eddie Carr. (Reni newsphoto, through courtesy of House and 


Home Magazine.) 





JourNnAL, page 409) will be evaluated. 

Committee meetings scheduled for 
February include: 

Public Relations—Date and place not 
yet set. 

Relocation—February 11 in Wash- 
ington. 


NAHRO Awards—Date not yet set, 


to meet in Chicago. 


Earlier Meetings 
Fiscal Policy Committee—Members 
met for the first time on November 12 
in Washington, when they were called 
to discuss the Public Housing Adminis 
tration’s proposed policy of refunding 
bonds on public housing projects built 
under the 1937 housing act (see De 

cember Journa, page 409). 


Relocation — Two subcommittees 
were appointed—one to compile an 
annotated index of literature on reloca- 
tion and the other to study and report 
on manual releases on relocation issued 
by PHA and HHFA—at a December 
2 meeting in Washington. Discussion 
at the meeting centered around reloca 
tion problems in rehabilitation and con- 
servation areas. The committee decided 
on three meetings in 1954—one in 
February, one in March, and the last in 
September—and made suggestions for 
the agenda for the February meeting. 

Rehabilitation and Conservation—A 
review of recent proposals for conserva- 
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tion and rehabilitation programs made 
by the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, the National Association 
of Home Builders, and the United 
States Savings and Loan League was 
a major feature of the December 7 and 
8 meeting in Washington. Members 
also discussed (1) definitions of key 
words such as “rehabilitation,” “con- 
servation,” etc.; (2) ways and means of 
tieing together local rehabilitation and 
slum clearance programs; (3) adminis- 
trative set-ups for local rehabilitation 
and conservation programs; and (4) 
lined up committee work for the year. 

Research and Statistics — Mapping 
out a program for the year ahead was 
the main business of the first meeting 
of the new Research and _ Statistics 
Committee, held in New York City 
December 11. 


Before the end of 1953, five of the 
seven regional councils had named the 
dates and places for their 1954 annual 
meetings (see listing page 25), others 
had called executive meetings to discuss 
their plans, and regional council activi- 
ties were going ahead on most fronts. 

Heading up the councils for 1953- 


1954 are: New ENncLtanp—Raymond 
D. Holmes, Fall River, Massachusetts; 
Mippte Ariantic — Louis Danzig, 
Newark; Nortu Centratc—Mark K. 
Herley, Detroit; SourHeasteRN—Henry 
A. Johnson, Asheville, North Carolina; 
SoutHwest—Mrs. Edna Garrett, Corpus 
Christi; Pactric Sournwest — George 
R. Wallace, Oxnard, California; Pa- 
ciric NortHwest—Miss Muriel Mawer, 
Seattle. Members of the executive com 
mittees of the councils will be listed in 
the NAHRO roster book (see page 25). 


Southwest—Off to a busy year with 
a full program, the Southwest Region 
is (1) inaugurating a series of studies 
of operating problems in local housing 
authorities; (2) issuing a newsletter 
called Southwest Information to keep 
NAHRO members informed of re- 
gional activities; and (3) has issued a 
public relations pamphlet, available to 
all authorities in the region on order. 

R. Lealand Hunter, executive direc- 
tor of the Housing Authority of the 
City of Fort Worth, was named by 
President Edna Garrett to head up the 
regional management committee when 
the new regional council executive 
committee held its first meeting No 
vember 9 in Fort Worth. Under Mr. 
Hunter’s direction, subcommittees will 
make studies of such subjects as leas 
ing, occupancy, and re-examination 
policies; budgeting and budget control; 
dwelling inspection and equipment; 
public relations; and rental policies— 
the subjects that authorities in the 
region agreed were most important to 
them. 

Mrs. Marie C. McGuire, a past presi- 
dent of the region and executive direc- 
tor of the Housing Authority of the 
City of San Antonio, edits the news- 
letter, the first issue of which intro 
duced the new officers, reported on the 
Milwaukee meeting, and pictured a 
“Family of the Month,” which recently 
moved into low-rent housing. 

The illustrated pamphlet produced 
by the regional public relations com 
mittee, called “Your Town... and 
Low-Rent Public Housing,” gives the 
facts about the low-rent program in the 
Southwest area. It is so designed that 
a local authority may stamp its name 
on the back of each copy or the entire 
back panel may carry information about 
the local authority. The public rela- 
tions committee takes orders for the 
printed folder from the authorities. 

Next meeting of the regional council 
executive committee has been tenta- 
tively set for sometime in January. 

At a previous meeting September 10 
and 11, the outgoing president of the 
region, W. W. Stewart of Austin, and 
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the 1953 executive committee heard 
financial reports, reports of committee 
chairmen and the work accomplished 
in 1953, and preliminary plans for the 
joint annual meeting of the region 
with the Southeastern Region in April. 


Pacific Northwest—Appointment of 
officers to the council, a financial re- 
port, and a discussion of the time and 
place of meeting for the region’s 1954 
annual meeting was on the agenda for 
the Pacific Northwest Regional Coun- 
cil’s executive committee meeting No- 
vember 20 in Seattle. Earlier, the 
council had cancelled its 1953 annual 
meeting, scheduled for last September, 
and agreed to hold one in the spring 
of 1954, thus putting all regional coun- 
cil annual conferences in the spring, 
eliminating all conflicts with the na- 
tional meeting in the fall. 


Pacific Southwest—Members of the 
executive committee of the Pacific 
Southwest Region heard committee 
and chapter reports and approved the 
dates and place for the region’s 1954 
annual meeting (see page 25) at a meet- 
ing in Santa Barbara November 20. 


North Central — President Mark 
Herley called a meeting of the board of 
directors of the North Central Regional 
Council for January 11 in Detroit and 
meanwhile has been appointing com- 
mittee chairmen for the region. At the 
January 11 meeting, the time and place 
for the regional conference was to have 
been set and a conference and program 
committee named. 


Middle Atlantic — When executive 
committee members of the Middle At- 
lantic Region met November 6, New 
York City was decided upon as the site 
for the 1954 annual meeting of the 
region and committee chairmen were 
named by President Louis Danzig. 


The Potomac Chapter had luncheon 
sessions with guest speakers in both 
October and November and in Decem- 
ber started an additional program in 
the form of a series of round-table 
luncheon sessions. James W. Follin, 
director of the division of slum clear- 
ance and urban redevelopment of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
spoke at the November luncheon meet- 
ing and Neal J. Hardy, an assistant ad- 
ministrator in HHFA, was the speaker 
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at the October meeting. Round-table 
discussions, under the direction of John 
Ihider, limited to about 15 persons each, 
will center around the subject, “Slum 
Clearance and Urban Redevelopment 
and Its Relation to Private and Public 
Housing.” 


The Chicago Chapter opened its 
winter program at a luncheon Decem 
ber 1 at which NAHRO President 
Oliver C. Winston was the principal 
speaker. Members of the NAHRO 
Board of Governors who were in Chi 
cago for a board meeting attended the 
luncheon. 


Four fall and winter meetings of the 
Great Lakes Chapter have provided 
lively discussions of current problems 
and policies. At the January meeting, 
chapter members discussed “Housing, 
1954: What Have We Provided? What 
Are Our Needs?” Members of the 
community were invited to the Novem 
ber meeting, which featured a panel 
discussion on the subject “Multiple 
Dwelling Zoning in Home Ownership 
Neighborhoods—Good or Bad?” Mar- 
vin Tableman, executive aide to Gover 
nor G. Mennen Williams, was moder- 
ator for the panel, which included 
Sidney Schott, executive secretary of 
the Business and Industrial Realtors: 
Armin Roemer, assistant director of the 
Detroit plan commission; and John 
Flaherty, president of a neighborhood 
improvement federation. 

Problems faced by public housing 
tenants were discussed by a panel of 
public housing residents in the Detroit 
area at the October chapter meeting. 
One of the tenants took public housers 
to task for not permitting more tenant 
maintenance; others objected to rent 


, policies and lack of space for juvenile 


activities. The first of the fall meetings 
—held in September—was a series of 
five group discussions on maintenance 
problems. Following the five concur- 
rent sessions on extermination, grounds, 
structures and painting, annual unit 
inspections, and short cuts to cost cuts, 
the chapter reassembled for brief sum- 
maries of the sessions and a question 
and answer period. 

Plans for the year for the chapter 
call for management and training ses 
sions to supplement the maintenance 
and operations topics covered in early 
meetings. 


Richmond — Contra Costa Chapter 
members in the Pacific Southwest Re- 
gion were hard at work on a member- 
ship drive; the Central Valley Chapter 
held its first fall meeting in September; 


and the Ventura County Chapter held 
a series of dinner meetings during the 
fall and early winter. Plans were also 
being made late in November to get a 
program under way for the Southern 
California Chapter and the Central 
California Chapter was planning a 
meeting in January at which chapter 
bylaws were to be revised. The Vallejo 
Chapter, long inactive, had its charter 
revoked recently by Regional President 
George Wallace. 


The Puget Sound Chapter, meeting 
in Tacoma October 30, held a panel 
discussion on “The Cause and Effects 
of Tenant Turnover in Public Housing 
Projects.” On January 29, the chapter 
is scheduled to meet in Seattle. 

Paul A. Flowers of the staff of the 
Housing Authority of the City of San 
Antonio was elected president of the 
Alamo Chapter when it held its first 
winter meeting December 7 in San 
Antonio, at which it organized for its 
1954 program. 

Mrs. Marie C. McGuire, executive 
director of the San Antonio housing 
authority and a past president of the 
region, told members of the chapter of 
the aims of NAHRO and explained 
the relationship of the chapter to the 
national organization. 

Others elected at the meeting are 
Vice-Presioent—Harmon |]. Hodges, 
Austin; Secretary—Miss Marjorie E. 
Brown, San Antonio; Treasurer 
Armond ]. Hathaway, San Antonio; 
Executive ComMiIrTrTe! Miss Mary 
W. Finks, Austin; Leon J]. Tolle, 
C. Thompson Harris, Emilio R. Garza, 
and Mrs. Billie Chatham, all of San 
Antonio 


The Houston Chapter, which has 
been reactivated with more than 80 
members—some 70 of them new- 
elected Mrs. Sada H. Ricker president 
at a meeting late last year. 
with her are: Vicre-Presipent—Mrs. 
Valerie Chew; Treasurer—Howard 
Edwards; Secretary—Matthew Pro 
vost; and Boarp Memsers—Mrs. Mary 
Leredu and Joe Henry. 


Serving 


The North Texas Chapter also held 
an election of officers in November at 
its first meeting of the new NAHRO 
year. Richard Jones, PHA, Fort Worth, 
was named president and others elected 
are: Secretary—Miss Eleanor Scoma, 
Forth Worth; Treasurer—]ack Kastor, 
Dallas; Executive Commitrree—Mrs. 
Lillye S. Ostby, Dallas; Mrs. Romie 
Stewart, Grand Prairie; Knox Banner, 
Fort Worth; and E. F. McClain, Dal 
las, who is immediate past president. 
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“WELCOME” IS KEYNOTE OF 
FOUR NEW TENANT HANDBOOKS 
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New tenants of housing authorities 
in Newark, Memphis, Little Rock, and 
Richmond, Virginia are given a word 
of “welcome” instead of a book of 
“rules and regulations” when they 
move in—the result of new tenant 
handbooks that each of the authorities 
has published recently. 

The rules and regulations are in the 
handbooks but most of them have been 
written in a warm and friendly tone 
and omit the “thou shall” and “thou 
shall not” phrases. 


The Newark authority’s new book 
let, called Welcome — A Guide for 
Residents, explains the $5 security de 
posit required of the tenants and 
warns: “If you're planning to give 
your son an ax or a blowtorch for his 
eighth birthday, remember the securic\ 


deposit.” And on the subject of chil 
dren defacing buildings it says: “Tf 


Abe loves Betty, let him write her a 
letter instead of chalking his sentiments 
on a wall.” 

Richmond, in its new book, Your 
New Home, asks the tenants to heip 
preserve the trees. “They may look 
small, but they're awfully expensive 
and we would like to give them a 
chance to grow into real shade trees. ° 

In addition to citing chapter and 
verse of the regulations, most of the 
booklets give the tenants a brief sum 
mary of what a low-rent project 1s, 
how it was built, how rents are fixed, 
and who is eligible; and include hints 
on housekeeping and home safety. 

All of the booklets have been illus- 
trated with cartoon type drawings, 
such as the one shown above, taken 
from the Newark handbook. 
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MOTHERS’ CLUB VOLUNTEERS 
ARE SCHOOL CROSSING GUARDS 

Volunteers from a mothers’ club in 
a low-rent project in Savannah who 
serve as school crossing guards are so 
good at the job that the trafhic division 
ot the city police department has 
hired mothers from all over the city 
for such jobs. And the mothers’ club 
in October 1953 was awarded a Carol 
Lane certificate of merit in the field of 
trafic safety by the National Safety 
Council in recognition ol their services. 

The mothers’ club at Garden Homes 
was the only group to volunteer as 
school crossing guards when the police 
asked for them early in 1952. Mrs. 
Eunice B. Williams, director of com- 
munity services for the Housing Au 
thority of Savannah, and Mrs. Lillian 
S. Proctor, aide to Mrs. Williams, 
brought the police department's request 
to the club members’ attention. 

After being trained by the traffic di 
vision of the police force, the women 
were given caps, badges, and white 
belts to identity them. The women 
took turns during morning and after 
noon hours directing traffic at a busy 
street crossing adjacent to the project 
(as shown in picture below). 

So successful is the guard that there 
has not been a single accident at the 
crossing since February 1952 when the 
women were on duty. On the basis of 
the experiment, the police decided to 
hire women for ¢ rossing duty elsew here 
in the city. 

The award made to the club by the 
National Safety Council, in coopera 





tion with the Shell Oil Company, was 
the result of the interest taken in the 
experiment by the Savannah Federa 
tion of Women’s Clubs, who submitted 
the mothers’ club traffic activities as 
a project worthy of recognition nation 


ally. 


STATISTICAL STUDY OF TENANTS 
PROVIDES CLUES FOR MANAGEMENT 


A “tenant as a statistic” can predict 
a trend, point up a problem, or ind! 
cate the need for policy revisions 1 


a management program, Lloyd T. 
Spies, housing manager for the Louis 
ville Municipal Housing Commission, 
claims. Accordingly, he made a statis 
tical study of tenants who moved into 
a recently completed low-rent project, 
Iroquois Homes, in Louisville. 

His statistical study includes an anal 
ysis of how many applications were 
required to fill the 853 unit project: 
how rents and income compare with 
estimates prior to occupancy; how many 
families own washing machines and 
cars; how many families have school 
and pre-school children; and how many 
families are broken and headed up by 
women. 


The study oO 


the number of appli 
cations needed shows that to fill 853 
units it took 1416 applications—or 65.8 
per cent more than there were units 
available. The greatest surplus of ap 
plications is needed for the large size 
units, Mr. Spies says, because large fam 
ilies are often under such pressure for 
immediate housing that between appli 
(Continued column three, page 29) 





SAVANNAH PROJECT MOTHERS DIRECT TRAFFIC—WIN NATIONAL AWARD 
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Management Challenged 


to face special problems of families in today’s world 


Today's public housing management 
program is confronted with the task 
of adjusting to new needs and prob- 
lems that have emerged during the 
past decade. These new challenges are 
products ot profound changes in our 
economy and society. They are par- 
ticularly urban 
centers and inescapably affect the char 
acter of the management job. 

What are some of the signs—the 
signals alerting us to our task? 


noticeable in large 


Living Standards 

The plight of many low-income fam- 
ilies today is more serious than that 
which faced them in depression days. 
True, living standards for all our fam- 
ilies have increased substantially—and 
family incomes have shown a steady 
upward trend. But the disparity be 
tween income and the cost of living, 
based on minimum social standards, is 
becoming a heavier and more trouble- 
some burden. Whether we like it or 
not, people’s economic appetites have 
been sharpened by being exposed to 
improved living standards. “Keeping 
up with the Joneses” has always been 
an important motivation affecting in 
dividual and family budget decisions 
and it is no less potent in its force 
today. And, when money is not avail- 
able to meet what people consider to 
be their needs, frustration, despair, and 
personal revolt result. 


Moral Values 

The general decline in moral and 
ethical values, which count so much 
in achieving stable family life and re- 
sponsible citizenship, seems to be an 
inevitable by-product of this uncertain 
atomic age. The conventions to which 
people seem most attracted to conform 
are frequently among the least desir- 
able in our society. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is not strange that our 
communities face aggravated problems 
of juvenile delinquency, adult crime, 
family break-ups, child desertion, dope 
addiction, vandalism, and other forms 
of behavior classified as “violent.” 


Broken Families 
Among the younger families, we see 
more and more signs of the failure of 
hasty wartime marriages. The man- 
less family is becoming an increasingly 
significant group among both tenants 
and applicants in public housing. These 
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families present special problems, with 
obvious implications for all aspects ot 
the management program 

During the past few years, many 
housing authorities have become con 
cerned with “problem” families. Ot 
course, to the extent they are “prob 
lems” for management, they can_ be 
more correctly understood as commu 
nity problems. Meantime, our commu 
nity social agencies, both public and 
private, being concerned with the im 
pact on a community-wide scale, have 
recognized the signs already and are 
searching desperately for the new tools 
and resources necessary to perform 
their job. 

The grim fact is that the highest 
degree of cooperation and assistance 
from community agencies that can be 
obtained will not suffice to make a 
public housing management program 
successful. Traditional operating meth 
ods are not enough; the development 
of rent collection and maintenance pro 
cedures alone, regardless of their in 
trinsic soundness, will not enable pub 
lic housing to fulfill its purpose. 


Enlarge Our Vision 

Management must enlarge its scope 
and vision. It cannot escape its prob 
lems without deserting its responsibil 
ities. It cannot expect the community 
to solve the human problems of the 
project residents by ignoring the needs 
of the larger community population, 
especially when the same problems are 
manifested on a much greater scale. 
It must work toward producing an en 
vironment that capitalizes on the phys 
ical improvements made for families 
but that accepts the reality of the fact 
that good structural conditions are only 
part of the necessary influences on pro- 
ducing good citizens. 

Management can do this job. It has 
experience and know-how—and enjoys 
an acceptance of the public housing 
program among that nucleus of inter- 
ested individuals and groups who are 
dedicated to meeting civic responsibil 
ities. The public housing program is 


an investment in people, because their 


future is the nation’s future 


“Shelter Plus” 

In short, these are some of the con 
siderations that affect the character 
ind direction of a good management 
program. Housing vuthorities must be 
come conscious of the necessity to in 
troduce an operating approach that is 
characterized as a “shelter plus” pro 
gram. The 


blending of the most up-to-date, eth 


approach requires the 
cient property management tec hniques 
with human relations skills. Staff qual 
ifications and responsibilities must be 
adjusted to insure that appropriate fo 


cus 15S placed on present day needs 


A management staff should be ac 
tively engaged in fulfilling its role as 
a partner with other agencies in the 
community that have a common con 
cern in people. The staff should in 
clude a number of specialists whos 
skills are available to adequately diag 
nose and understand individual and 
family problems. Through this device, 
more accurate referrals of problems 
can be made to other agencies, saving 
the time of those agencies and fulfill 
ing public housing’s part in a coopera 
tive undertaking 

When management's task is seen 
and accepted in this broad community 
setting, the fuller potentialities of the 
public housing program as an instru 
ment for realizing the growth and de 
velopment of responsible citizenship 
can be recognized. This nation has a 
priceless stake in making any invest 
ment in people, the family, and the 
home pay off. 

Only this type of management pro 
gram can be pledged to make the in 
vestment in public housing produce 
social returns of lasting value. 


MANAGEMENT HINTS— 
(Continued from page 28) 

cation and availability of units many 
find other housing. 

Statistics on the number of washing 
machines owned by families is an indi 
cation of how many coin-operated ma 
chines are necessary and the number 
of cars provides a clue to the necessity 
for parking space, he points out. The 
large number of widowed, divorced, or 
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separated mothers who are heads of 
households indicates an increased work 
load for the management staff, since 
there will probably be more new leases 
and incomes will be more difficult to 
verify in this group, he indicated. 

The high number of pre-school chil- 
dren — 1215— is an indication that 
school enrollment in the area will in- 
crease greatly in the next five years, 
since only 404 children in the project 
will be completing elementary school 
during the same period. 

Mr. Spies says that the “thumbnail 
sketch” of the tenant families in the 
project will serve as a basis for com- 
parison, evaluation, and discussion and 
that when the first annual income re- 
examination is made a similar tabula 
tion will be made to give more in- 
formation on the families. 


ICEBOX DEATHS PROMPT NEW 
RECOMMENDATIONS ON PROBLEM 

The large number of deaths through- 
out the country last summer caused by 
suffocation in iceboxes when children 
crawled into them and were locked in 
prompted the Louisville Municipal 
Housing Commission to sell all the 
boxes it owned that were not in use 
and the Public Housing Administra- 
tion to make a recommendation on 
how to handle the problem. 

The Louisville commission in Octo 
ber asked the city for authority to call 
for bids on more than 500 iceboxes it 
had that were not in use. Although a 
local engineers’ society had recom 
mended that handles be removed from 
such boxes to avoid tragedy, the author- 
ity believed that the iceboxes were still 
a hazard and should be removed. 

The Public Housing Administration, 
in a circular to managers of all its di- 
rectly operated projects, recommended 
that the door or lock be removed from 
all boxes not in use that were not 
stored in a locked room or that the 
doors be locked so that they could not 
be opened without a key or tools. 


NAHRO PRESIDENT— 
(Continued from page 24) 
need to show that we can not only do 
an orderly job—but be human in our 
humility as we respond to the chal- 
lenge presented by our job. 


Self-Criticism 

In any event, it should be clear that 
all of us have a great number of things 
in common that make it possible for 
us to accept that we have to be our 
own severest critics. As I have re- 
marked on a number of occasions, 
nothing causes more damage to the 
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BUSINESS FORMS SERVICE, DETROIT 4, MICH. 
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WORK DONE 
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TENANT CHARGE posteo: ey 


MATERIAL AND PARTS — 


~~ ACCOUNT NUMBER 


cost TOTAL CosT 


REMOVE ATTACHED STUB FOR RESIDENT — FORWARD ENTIRE SET TO MAINTENANCE 


TH-@-100-1088 
PLEASE KEEP THIS STUB UNTIL WORK 
HAS BEEN COMPLETED « ON ANY INQUIRIES IN 
REGARDS TO THIS WORK PLEASE REFER TO > 


SNAP-APART WORK ORDER FORM 
SAVES PROJECT TIME AND MONEY 

A three-copy snap-apart service re- 
quest and work order form (pictured 
above) has been so devised that Ray- 
mond ©. Hatcher, manager of Royal 
Oak Township Homes near Detroit, 
believes it can save time and money for 
local authorities. Mr. Hatcher says that 
if enough authorities are interested in 
using the form, all could effect a sub- 
stantial savings in their purchase and 
use. 

The initial cost for 10,000 of the 
snap-out forms for the Royal Oak proj- 
ect was less than for the usual pad type 
form prepared for triplicate copies. In 
addition, the cost of carbon paper is 
saved, as well as staff time needed for 
numbering and inserting carbon paper 
in pad type forms. 

Other advantages of the form, Mr. 
Hatcher says, are that all entries are on 


future of our housing program than the 
uncovering of a badly operated pro- 
gram. We must make certain that we 
do all we can to gain greater respect 
from our communities, along with a 
greater sense of pride in our own ac- 
complishments. There is no better way 
I know than to take a good look at 
ourselves and to make sure we 
are properly organized to do our job 
as we see it. 


Oliver C. Winston, January 1954 


SERVICE REQUEST NO. 


299 


one side of the sheet, so there is no 
turning of the sheets; the form is a 
standard 5-inch by 8-inch size; there is 
no machine to be filled or serviced; no 
carbon paper to be handled; the forms 
are numbered; and there is a stub show- 
ing the work order number that the 
tenant can keep until work is com- 
pleted. 


PHILADELPHIA STAFF GETS HUMAN 
RELATIONS, COMMUNITY TRAINING 

Courses in human relations and com- 
munity resources are part of the in- 
service training program that The 
Philadelphia Housing Authority has re- 
cently given its central office and man- 
agement personnel. 

Four three-hour sessions on human 
relations were conducted by Dr. Martin 
Chworowsky, director of the Albert M. 
Greenfield Institute of Human Rela- 
tions of the University of Pennsylvania, 
especially for the authority’s central of- 
fice and management staff employees, 
who attended the sessions during au- 
thority working hours. Since the course 
is part of the community services pro 
vided by the university, there was no 
charge to the authority for giving it. 

A second training program on com- 
munity resources, which was given to 
management personnel, was conducted 
by representatives of community agen- 
cies. The functions of such agencies as 
the Health and Welfare Council, Fam- 
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ily Service, City Bureau of Welfare, r 
and the Department of Public Assis 


tance were explained by representatives 
of the organizations, each of which was 


given three hours to present their in 


ye eos Orr, personnel director for R E C E N T > U RB L | C AT | O N S 


the authority, said the two training 
sessions achieved their purpose in that 
employees became familiar with the re 
sources available in the community and THE DURBAN HOUSING SURVEY, a study 
é of housing in a multi-racial community. Natal 


that channels of easy communications ; t 
: Regional Survey Additional Report No. 2, by 


on an operating level were established. the research section of the department of 
In addition, Mr. Orr said, the outside economics and certain specialists in other de 
agencies became acquainted with the partments, University of Natal. 1952. 508 pp. 


35 shillings (about $4.50). University of Natal 
Press, Box 375, Pietermaritzburg, Province of 
Natal, Union of South Africa. 


authority's problems and program. 
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Employees of the New York City Housing Authority who make time and money 
saving suggestions for operation of the authority and its projects are rewarded 
by the authority either with cash or honorable mention citations. Above, the 
executive director, Gerald J. Carey, shakes hands with Joseph M. Zias, who won 
$50 for an accounting suggestion that the authority estimates will save 600 man- 
hours a year. Other award winners shown in the picture are (left to right) Helen 
C. Hofmann, honorable mention; Eugene F. Jayson, who received $25; Frank A. 
Baselice, honorable mention; William G. Sendlein, $25; Larry Marzariello, Richard 
J. Casey, John A. Verdirame, and Gerald E. Fitzgerald, all of whom received honor- 
able mention citations. 
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Durban’s medical officer of |} 
The non-European housing position has 
issumed such proportions that, if it is not 
lready out of control, it is rapidly heading 
that way.” 
With the sharp, painful humor occasional! 


in evidence throughout the book, the author 


mment that “Unfortunatel the problem 
grows while relays of deputations travel be 
veen Durban, Pietermaritzburg, Pretoria, anc 
Cape Town.” Neverthele the presence of 


the statement in the report is at least an indi- 
cation that there is an awareness among the 
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officials and the housing experts of the extent 
of the problem they are attempting to solve. 

If South Africa is ahead of us in some re- 
spects, it may be because its leaders have been 
influenced by the English tradition that 
“adopts the view that housing is a social serv 
ice closely linked with the public health 
services which the local authority should pro- 
vide for all its poorer citizens”—a_ tradition 
that our own recent scrambles have led us to 
overlook. 

The authors are critical about the lack of 
planning in South Africa but hopeful for the 
future. They make a strong plea for a central 
coordinating committee for Durban that “must 
be a planning committee integrating activities 

. according to a planned town development 
scheme which, in its turn, is integrated with 
the planned development of contiguous areas, 
of the Province and of the State.” 

The extent of an employer's responsibility 
for housing his workers has long been a mat 
ter of controversy 1M various countrics and 
this question is given its share of attention 
in the Durban study. In South Africa the 
Natives Consolidation Act, 1945, gives the 
urban local authority power to require that 
an employer provide accommodation for his 
native employees. There are compelling ar 
guments against the provision by employers 
of housing for their workers. In the United 
States we tend to frown on paternalism of 
any type and we respect the right of the 
individual to regulate his own affairs, includ 
ing his selection of a place to live. Neverthe 
less, while expounding this theory, we limit 
his selection if we fail to provide a variety of 
housing possibilities from which he may 
choose. But in South Africa it is probable 
that for many years to come a proportionately 
large supply of housing will be employer 
provided, particularly since the native is not 
free to acquire land or to build in an urban 
area. The important point is that housing 
officials of South Africa have seen fit to ex 
plore the pros and cons of this type of accom- 
modation, whereas little is to be found on the 
subject in our own housing literature. 

Sull another phase of housing covered in 
the Durban study is that of housing for the 
middle-income group. In its 1949 report, the 
National Housing and Planning Commission 
sets forth an important view—the view that 
“In regard to the housing of the so-called 
middle income groups, the Commission is 
strongly convinced that the Government should 
to a very large extent accept the responsibil- 
ity of providing accommodation.” It may be 
argued that this is merely a statement of opin- 
ion not supported by accomplishment. How- 
ever, official acceptance of responsibility is a 
necessary forerunner to accomplishment and 
as such may be regarded as a progressive step. 

Finally, with our own current emphasis on 
rehabilitation, we might profitably look to 
what the Durban study has to say on this 
subject. One of Durban’s minimum standards 
has to do with structure and repair but, as 
in the states, the authors remind us that rigid 
enforcement would condemn many families to 
no homes at all. More important, they con- 
tend that a strict enforcement of the repair 
standard is neither practicable nor fair, unless 
it is associated with the provision of new 
houses to replace the worn-out shells that 
have become dangerous to life and health. 

The Durban Housing Survey, in addition to 
its value as a detailed reference, clearly illus- 
trates the point that there is much that we 
can learn from other countries; that in some 
respects we can learn as much from South 
Africa as South Africa can learn from us: 
and that while we may be more advanced 
technologically, we cannot assume that our 
general outlook is superior. 

Bette Jenkins, Detroit 
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THE ROLE OF FEDERAL CREDIT AIDS 
IN RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION, by 
Leo Grebler. 1953. 77 pp., charts, graphs. 
$1. National Bureau of Economic Research, 
Inc., 1819 Broadway, New York 23, New 
York. 

About 40 per cent of the dwelling units 
constructed in the United States from 1935 
through 1951 were financed with federal 
credit aid—a fact derived from this study 
and a fact that gives the report its impor- 
tance. A broader study of the whole subject 
of capital formation and financing in resi- 
dential real estate is to be made later. 

Mr. Grebler does not anticipate any lessen- 
ing of the federal role in residential mortgage 
financing, he says in the report, his views 
coming at a time when the new Washington 
administration is committed to studying the 
possibility of reducing the extent of federal 
participation in the housing program gener- 
ally and at a time when bankers, builders, 
and realtors are differing as to whether or not 
they would like to see more, less, or the same 
amount of federal financial aid made avail- 
able in coming years. 


PROBLEM FAMILIES: Five Inquiries, edited 
by C. P. Blacker. 123 pp., charts. 5 shillings 
(70 cents). Eugenics Society, 69 Eccleston 
Square, London SW1, England. 

Based on a study of “social problem” fami- 
lies in England by the Eugenics Society of 
London, this report covers the investigation 
from its inception in 1947 through inquiries 
made in five English towns to the final evalu- 
ation of the data gathered. 

The studies covered the income, composi- 
tion, social environment, education, habits, 
and health conditions of the families studied; 
the agencies that were helping them; and the 
type of help needed but not available to them. 
The causes of the “problems” of these fami- 
lies are discussed and individual histories re- 
counted for 35 families. 


WHAT EVERY COOPERATOR SHOULD 
KNOW; a Guide to Cooperative Housing. 32 
pp-, illus. 25 cents. United Housing Founda- 
tion, 345 East 46th Street, New York 17, 
New York. 

A general introduction to the principles of 
cooperative housing was the purpose behind 
the publication of this booklet. Addressed to 
the prospective member of a cooperative asso- 
ciation, the guide explains the difference 
between profit and nonprofit cooperatives, the 
costs involved for the coopgrator, the savings 
possible, management methods, and what it 
means to live in a cooperative. The question 
and answer method is used to relay this set 
of facts. 


6TH ANNUAL REPORT, HOUSING AND 
HOME FINANCE AGENCY, 1952. 1953. 
458 pp., charts. $1. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

Summarized for the calendar year 1952 are 
the activities of the Office of the Adminis- 
trator of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency and of the three HHFA constituent 
agencies (the Home Loan Bank Board, the 
Federal Housing Administration, and the 
Public Housing Administration). 


COMPARATIVE DIGEST OF MUNICIPAL 
AND COUNTY ZONING’ ENABLING 
STATUTES; for reference in community 
planning, housing, slum clearance, and urban 
redevelopment programs, prepared by Division 
of Law, Office of the Administrator, Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. 1952. 70 pp., 
charts. 60 cents. Superintendent of Docu- 


ments, United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

Basic municipal and county zoning laws in 
the 48 states, the District of Columbia, and 
the territories and possessions of the United 
States are digested. The booklet includes a 
two-part chart that presents state by state the 
essential provisions of (a) municipal and (b) 
county zoning enabling statutes. Format of 
the charts makes comparison of state legisla- 
tion quick and easy. 

Also included are a typical zoning enabling 
statute, with additional statutory provisions 
found in related state statutes, and judicial 
material on special zoning problems of cur- 
rent interest. 


PROPOSED HOUSING CODE FOR PHILA- 
DELPHIA, prepared by the Philadelphia 
Housing Association. 1953. 42 pp., mimeo. 
$3. Philadelphia Housing Association, 1717 
Sansom Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. 

Minimum housing standards for Phila- 
delphia are recommended in the proposed 
code, with an introductory outline of pur- 
poses, a statement of methods used for arriv- 
ing at the standards, and a listing of sugges- 
tions for standards enforcement. 


AN OPPORTUNITY TO REBUILD CHI- 
CAGO THROUGH INDUSTRIAL DEVEL- 
OPMENT ON THE CENTRAL SOUTH 
SIDE, South Side Planning Board. May 1953. 
32 pp., illus. $2. South Side Planning Board, 
2018 South Calumet Avenue, Chicago 16, 
Illinois. 

A handsomely designed and printed book, 
meant to stimulate interest among industrial 
investors in Chicago’s central south side. The 
book proposes a planned industrial district, 
located in a part of the central south side 
district that has a number of transportation 
advantages and adjacent to which residential 
redevelopment is now proceeding, including 
the provision of a variety of new commercial 
and community facilities. The proposal is 
based on a collaborative study that began in 
1948 and that drew on the knowledge and 
skills of major public and private agencies 
concerned about the area. Potential investors 
are given guidance on the design, financing, 
market for, and management of an industrial 
district. 


CLOSING COSTS AND SETTLEMENT 
PAYMENTS IN THE JACKSONVILLE, 
FLORIDA MORTGAGE MARKET: Housing 
Research Paper Number 22, Division of Hous- 
ing Research, Office of the Administrator, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 1952. 
36 pp., charts. 20 cents. Superintendent of 
Documents, United States Government Print- 
ing Office, Washingon 25, D.C. 

To provide a guide that could be univers- 
ally utilized for analyzing local mortgage 
closing costs and settlement payments, the 
bureau of economic and business research of 
the University of Florida undertook this study 
for HHFA—a by-product of a full survey of 
residential financing in the same city (HHFA 
Research Paper Number 23, Residential Mort- 
gage Financing, Jacksonville, Florida, First 
Six Months of 1950). Data for this secondary 
study were acquired primarily from Veterans 
Administration heme loan records. 

Foreword to, the study points out that home 
purchasers buying on low down payment and 
low monthly installment terms frequently 
overlook the closing cost item (shown in the 
report to total roughly $250 to $350), with 
resultant bad feeling for both scller and buyer. 
Provision of this guide for calculating such 
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costs is expected to exert some influence in 
clarifying this part of the complicated home 
purchasing process. Costs covered in the study 
include title insurance recording fee, mortgage 
service fee, survey and credit report fee, clos- 
ing fee, examination fee, etc. Down payments 
are also treated briefly. 


A SHORT-TERM FORECAST OF THE 
HOUSING MARKET, JACKSONVILLE, 
FLORIDA, by Reinhold P. Wolff. Division of 
Housing Research, Office of the Adminis- 
trator, Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
1953. 65 pp., charts, graphs. 25 cents. Super- 
intendent of Documents, United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

In an effort to develop a simple low-cost 
technique for making a quantitative analysis 
#f housing demand in a moderate size indus 
trial community, an HHFA study was set up 
of factors contributing to the demand for 
housing in a test locality: Jacksonville, Florida. 
Publication of the results of the trial study 
demonstrate the methodology used: study of 
housing and population trends and of employ 
ment, mortgage market, general financial con 
dition of city, and other factors believed to 
influence housing demand. 


1953 DIRECTORY OF LARGE-SCALE 
RENTAL HOUSING IN NEW YORK CITY. 
1953. 33 pp., charts. $5. Citizens’ Housing 
and Planning Council of New York, Inc., 20 
West 40th Street, New York 18, New York. 

In compact handy form, this directory lists 
all major housing developments, both public 
and private, in New York City. The financ- 
ing of these projects, their location, number 
of units, average rent per room, average of 
persons per dwelling unit, and average square 
footage per dwelling unit are given, together 
with facts on building type and site character- 
istics. The directory divides the projects into 
- convention- 
ally financed, bank and insurance company 
sponsored projects, FHA 608 and 207 projects, 
cooperatives, urban redevelopment projects, 
and public housing projects. Explanatory 
notes describe the various methods of financ- 
ing and their legislative backgrounds. 


categories by type of financing — 


ESTIMATING CONSTRUCTION COSTS, 
by R. L. Peurifoy. 1953. 315 pp., illus., 
diags., charts. $7.50. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York City, New York. 
Written as an aid to understanding the 
methods of estimating the cost of all types 
of construction, this book consists of descrip 
tive material, tables, and examples illustrating 
how detailed estimates of the costs of mate- 
rial, labor, equipment, overhead, and _ profit 
can be prepared. Directions for cost estimation 
are broken down to cover such operations as 
earthwork and excavation; handling and 
transporting materials: foundations; structures 
of steel, concrete, and timber; floor systems: 
water and sewerage systems; and masonry. 
The material is cast in practical terms and 
directed toward construction engineers, civil 
engineers, contractors, and architects. 


FUEL CONSUMPTION DATA FOR 152 
LOW RENT HOUSING DEVELOPMENTS 
COVERING 76,852 DWELLING UNITS. 
Analysis for the Fiscal Years 1938-39 thru 
1948-49. 1951. Free. Operations Engineer- 
ing Branch, Public Housing Administration, 
Longfellow Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

Tabulations recording the comparative heat- 
ing efficiency of various kinds of fuels in dif- 
ferent kinds of structures throughout the 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 
AI—PLANNER 


City planning position in Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire. Salat applica 
tions to Mr. Robert C. Violette, City Manager! 
Cit Hall, Daniel Street, Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire. 


$5000 Submit 


A2-—CHIEF REDEVELOPMENT PLANNER 
To serve as head of the technical staff of 
redevelopment agen act as assistant to the 
executive director; act for the executive dire 
tor in his absence; and, as required, represent 
the agency in public or official contact To 
organize and direct surveys, prepare reports 
prepare and execute plans tor redevelopment 

projects, 
Educational requirements: bachelor’s de 


1 


in city planning, landscape architecture, ar 


tecture, enginecring, | ublic administration 


nomics, or sociolog Position requires seven 
ears of increasingly responsible experience in 
urban redevelopment or related fields, includ 
ing at least four years’ special experience in a 


responsible position in the urban redeveloy 
ment or city planning field, or in the planning 
and redevelopment of large-scale construction 


projects. Graduate study may be substituted 
for up to two years of expenence 

Salary: $550 for six months probation: $57 
in first year; $600 in second year; $625 in 
third year; $650 in fourth year. 

Applications should include a summar f 
education, practical experience, references, pet 
sonal information—age, marital status, et 
and a photograph or snapshot of the apph 
cant. Application should be submitted to 


Mr. Joseph T. Bill, Executive Director, Rec 
velopment Agency of the City of Sacramento 
1006 4th Street, Sacramento 14, California. 


country are presented in this set of charts. 


Fuels used included coal, gas, oil, gas and 


coal, oil and coal, and steam. Data show the 
consumption recore 


of these fuels in conjunc 
tion with type of heating plant, temperature 
control system, unit size, project density, and 


radiation area. 


FUEL CONSUMPTION ANALYSIS FOR 
MULTI-FAMILY HOUSING PROJECTS, by 
Rutcher Skagerberg and J. E. Phifer. Re- 
printed from the American Society of Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Engineers’ Journal Sec- 
tion, “Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning,” 
November 1952. 6 pp., charts. Free. Opera- 
tions Engineering Branch, Public Housing 
Administration, Longfellow Building, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

This paper analyzes the fuel consumption 
data recorded in the above listed report, a 
collected from 152 low-rent housing project: 
containing 76,852 dwelling units. Five con 
clusions are reached as to what the facts prove 
and four “indications” of conclusions are also 
recorded, 


INVENTORY OF RESEARCH IN RACIAL 
AND CULTURAL RELATIONS; proceedings 
of conference on research in race relations, 
July 1952. Autumn 1952-Winter 1953 bul- 
letin of Inventory of Research in Racial and 
Cultural Relations. 220 pp., multilith. $1. 
Committee on Education, Training and Re- 






A3—HOUSING SANITARIAN 


lo perform professional and supervi 
wousing hygiene public health work. Salar 
inge: $5916-$7430. Requirements: graduate 
uir-vear college or university with 
major course work in engineering of inital 
cicnee up} lemented b course in environ 
nental sanitation, including one car m a 
rvisor capacity or an equivalent combi 
ition of experience and training. Closing 
te fk ypphcations is Februar 15, 1954 
Make applications to: Personnel Department 
Room 127, City Hall, Philadelphia 7, Penn 
ivania 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WI, Male—REDEVELOPMENT DIRECTOR 


Ihe 


ce in halt cal expericnce in 
litle | urban redevelopment program 
i medium size cit Academic traming 
profe mal experience in landscape archi 


W2, Male 
Academn 


psycholog 


HOUSING MANAGEMENT 


background in sociology, social 


intercultural relationships, and 
' 


psvcholog will receive B.S. ce 


Additional education and degree 


educational 


gree in June 


in theology, with civilian experience as minis 
ter and military experience as chaplain in 
Army prison As captain in the Arm took 


art in integration of Air Force personnel and 


In occupation army in Japan, was engaged in 
recommending locations for housing troop 
ind in acquiring recreational facilities for 
Army personnel Applicant is interested in 


working in housing management 


search in Race Relations of the University of 
Chicago, 1126 East 59th Street, Chicago 37. 
Research workers and staff members of 
ction agencies in the field of race relations 
exchanged views during a five-day conferen 
in July 1952 that was 


Foundation grant. The proceedings carry the 


financed by a Field 


jor addresses and the resulting discussions 


One session covered housing  exclusivel 

ilthough the subject crops up in many of the 
other papers. The basic problem with which 
the conference dealt exists in the housing 
held as well as in the area of racial relations 


the 


iblem of how to fit research and 
lay-to-day action programs together to their 
mutual benefit. The point of the discussion 
vas whether or not research studies should 
be initiated if they are not focused on diffi 
ult action situations and how to avoid having 


m programs conducted without know 





f basic research findings. 


PROPERTIES OF CAVITY WALLS; Build- 
ing Materials and Structures Report 136 of 
National Bureau of Standards, by Daniel 
S. Goalwin. 1953. 15 pp., illus., diags., 
charts, graphs. 15 cents. Superintendent of 
Documents, United States Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

The principle, design, and construction of 
cavity walls are reviewed in this booklet, with 
data given showing the results of recent load 
resistance and fire resistance tests. Included 
is a reference list to other literature on the 
ubject. 
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JOH-LI—ALUMINUM ROOFING 





Roll on the roofing—you'll save a 
barrel of dough: that’s the principle 
behind Roliton aluminum roofs. By 
investing in a good roof, it is claimed, 
maintenance costs can be reduced 
sharply, if not eliminated, and by using 
the Roliton installation technique, 
shown above, installation is said to be 
done more quickly and easily. 

The use of aluminum for roofing is 
claimed to provide a leakproof, fire- 
proof, rustproof roof that insulates, re- 
duces the noise from rain and hail, and 
helps eliminate snow on the roof. 

The rolling machine, operated by li- 
censed operators, draws the plain 
aluminum strips from a 16-inch coil, 
forms flanges on each side of the strip, 
cuts it automatically to the required 
length, and slides it right up to the 
roof for installation over a felt base. 
Aluminum clips fastened to the roof 
understructure hold the aluminum 
strips in place and joining flanges of 
adjacent strips are covered with an 
aluminum batten to make an unbroken 
seam as long as required. The installa- 
tion can be tailored to fit any chimney, 
duct, parapet wall, and dormer, all of 
which are flashed in aluminum. 

The manufacturers of Roliton roofs 
claim their roofs will provide roof insu- 
lation and weather protection for the 
life of the building and they back their 
claim up with a 25-year guarantee for 
the installation and a 100-year guaran- 
tee that the aluminum will withstand 
the elements. 


JOH-L2—PLEXIGLAS SKYLIGHTS 

A skylight that is announced to be 
weather-tight, economical, and_attrac- 
tive is just the thing to throw light on 
a situation—and at the same time save 
money. The manufacturers of plexi- 
glas Vanco Domelites claim these ad- 
vantages for their line of both clear 
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and translucent round, square, and 
rectangular dome skylights. The clear 
skylights are recommended for play- 
rooms, hallways, kitchens, stairwells, 
etc., and the translucent skylights for 
lavatories and bedrooms or wherever 
privacy is required. 

The plexiglas domes, they claim, 
absorb ultra-violet heat rays, reduce 
glare, diffuse light into otherwise un 
lighted corners, give 24 per cent more 
light than other skylights, and elimi 
nate condensation problems by allow 
ing free drainage to the roof and sufh 
cient space for expansion and contrac- 
tion of the frame. 


JOH-L3—SHADE-CURTAIN HANGER 




















The theory that it is better to hang 
together than to hang separately has 
been put to work on a combination fix 
ture for supporting window shades, 
curtains, draperies, and venetian blinds. 
The Solo Hanger is a new device on 
the market that reportedly provides, in 


one simple installation, attachments for 
hanging all four window coverings but 
requires only four screws per window 
rather than the usual eight or twelve. 

Shown is the basic device for hang- 
ing a shade and draperies. With a 
small additional attachment, installa- 
tion of both draperies and curtains is 
possible—and a second attachment pro- 
vides for installation of venetian blinds. 


JOH-L4—SIDING CUSHIONS 





Directed toward the rehabilitation 
and conservation of existing homes, 
here’s a “blanket” proposal for wrap 
ping up siding problems—a glass fiber 
insulation blanket for application to 
existing buildings as an underlay for 
new siding. Developed by the manu 
facturers of Fiberglas, the siding cush 
ions come in blankets /% inch thick, 
2 feet wide, and 200 feet long, pack 
aged in rolls. Application is simple, 
the manufacturer claims—just nail or 
staple the blanket to the existing ex 
terior and cut to fit around windows 
and other wall openings. The new 
siding can be applied right over it. 

Advantages claimed for this type of 
siding cushion are: it is fireproof, rot 
resistant, non-absorbent, provides no 
sustenance for any vermin, and offers 
no resistance to vapor passage. 





JOH-L1 Aluminum Roofing 
JOH-L2 Plexiglas Skylights 
JOH-L3 Shade-Curtain Hanger 
JOH-L4 Siding Cushions 


TECHNICAL LITERATURE 
JOH-L5 Check List of Chemicals 
JOH-L6 Where to Use Tapecoat 
JOH-L7 Effects of Floor Wax 
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Check and Mail... 


Check the “JOH” numbers below that match the items on pages 
34 and 35 on which you would like manufacturer’s name and address 
and full technical literature. Then send this coupon to the JouRNAL OF 
Housine, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 


NEW MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS 


SEND TO: 


JOH-L8 Pipe Fabrication Catalog 
JOH-L9 Aluminum Windows 
JOH-L10 Test of Pipe Insulation 
JOH-L11 Paint Booklets 


JOH-L12 Lock Hole Jig 
JOH-L13 Fog Applicator 
JOH-L14 Degreaser 
JOH-L15 Sash Balance 
JOH-L16 Concrete Repairer 
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Literature 


To get copies of the pamphlets 
listed on this page, check the 
matching “JOH” numbers on the 
coupon on page 34. 











JOH-L5—Check List of Metal Protec- 
tive and Paint Bonding Chemicals and 
Processes. 6 pp., charts. 

Contains sclection charts showing the effect 


different chemicals on steel, zinc im 
iluminum surfaces and what chemica il 
best for various purposes. Means of applica 
tion, application ume, and appropriate coating 


ure also shown 


JOH-L6é—Where to Use Tapecoat. 8 
pp.,. illus., charts. 

Suggests how to combat pipe corrosion b 
application of coal tar 
to pipes and tanks. Data is given showing 


w here ind how the 


protective coating tal 


protective coating should 
apphed and a chart shows the quantiti 


quired tor various sizes and lengths ot pi 


JOH-L7—The Effect of the Use of Floor 
Wax on Vinyl Fiooring. 11 pp., illus., 


charts. 

The results of tests of different tp ) 
vax on flooring subjected to various kinds of 
treatment. The condition of these floors at 
different intervals 1s noted and some conc 
ions are drawn. 


JOH-L8— Pipe Fabrication Catalog 
575C. 15 pp., ilius., charts. 
Contains charts and supplementary intorma 
tion showing kinds and sizes of line pip 
ural weld and electric weld tubing, welding 
fittings and flanges, water well casings, an 
ther pipes available tor different purpos« 


JOH-L9—Aluminum Windows for Hous- 
ing Projects. 14 pp., illus., charts. 
Contains a review of factors to be cons« 
cred in selecting windows for a low-cost hous 
ing project. The potential savings of maint 
nance and fuel costs possible with good 
windows are summarized and types and sizes 
double-hung, horizontal sliding, and pic 


ture sliding windows are described. 


JOH-L10—Report on Durant Insulated 
Pipe. 6 pp., illus., charts. 

An independent engineering firm reports on 
imulated operating service tests conducted or 
pipes manufactured by the Durant Insulated 
Pipe Company. The tests subjected the insu 
lated piping to various kinds of treatment an 
clements and the report discusses the effective 
ness of the insulation. 


JOH-L11—How to Finish Your Floors. 
6 pp., illus; How to Paint Exteriors. 
6 pp., illus.; How to Finish Your Furni- 
ture. 6 pp., illus.; How to Paint Your 
Rooms. 6 pp.., illus. 

Each of these four pamphlets gives usefu 
ups on paint quantitics required as well as 
guides on selecting paint, on paint and surfac« 
methods of applying 
paint. Some suggestions are included on mat 
ters of taste in painting different rooms and 


preparation, and on 


surfaces. 
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JOH-L12—LOCK HOLE JIG 





The manufacturer of a line of door 


locks has come up with a boring jig 
claimed to simplify measuring for in 
stallation of their locks and to reduce 
the time required to do the whole job. 

Shown above, this lock installation 
apparatus requires only one measure 
from the floor to 
the center of the latch hole. Once this 


ment—the distance 


is tound, the device is tightened on to 
the door, automatically centering the 
latch hole boring guide. An adjustable 
marker loc ates the desired bac kset and 
marks the point for cutting the lock 
hole. The guide can be used either tor 
boring original holes or for reboring 
holes when the lock is replaced. 


JOH-L13—FOG APPLICATOR 





\ oe 


The latest model T/FA fog-making 
device (shown above) is designed for 
indoor use against roaches, spiders, and 


other types of insects. Based on an 
earlier model intended for outside us 
against weeds and insects, this appli 
cator creates an insect-lethal fog that re 
portedly quickly fills up any enclosed 
penetrating nook and 
cranny, and kills insects on contact. 


space, every 
The fog leaves a thin residue that has 
an insect-killing effect for days, some 
times weeks, but does not injure dra 
peries, furniture, glass, the claim is. 

The new indoor unit runs on a 110 
volt AC current and is approved by 
the Underwriters Laboratory. 


- 
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JOH-L14—DEGREASER 

It looks like gunk, it feels like gunk, 
everybody calls it gunk, and that’s just 
Gunk. It's 
meant to take the grease off engines, oil 


what it ts a compound 


burners, concrete walks and driveways, 


and paint brushes. Gank 1s brushed, 


sprayed, or wiped on over grease spots 
allowed to set 


tor a short time (depending on the sus 


or dirty or old grease, 
tace to be degreased); and then hosed 
off with water 

\vailable in one-pound cans for 75 
cents, this compound is claimed to have 


such safety features as a low flash-point 


and non-caustic and non acid content. 


JOH-LIS—SASH BALANCE 
in. 
| ly 


' | 


It repairing a broken sash cord is 


ya | 





your problem, we are told you can have 
a new sash in a flash with a new Life 
time sash balance. Designed to make 


sash balance repairs an easier and 


shorter job, the equipment shown 
above does the trick. The device on the 
left is installed in the frame where the 


old sash cord pully wheel was and the 


other device (right) is a 90-degree 
angle band nailed on to the glass 
frame. The part screwed into the 


window frame is the casing for a steel 
tape operating like a measuring tape. 
rhe end of this tape is pulled out and 
hooked over the catch at the bottom of 
the adaptor on the glass frame. The 
manufacturers claim that the window 
work 
maintenance. Models of these balances 


will again without — further 


are available for all weights of sash. 


JOH-L16—CONCRETE REPAIRER 

\ quick-setting cement that report 
edly sets hard in 15 to 30 minutes is 
now available for quick repair of con 
crete floors and to reset loose anchor 
Known as Por-Rok, 


this new compound is said to be self 


bolts in cement. 


bonding, self-leveling, oil-resistant, and 
reportedly requires no troweling for a 
perfect finish. After the hole or anchor 
cavity has been cleaned, the compound 
poured in. The hardened 
compound, they say, has a compression 


1S simply 


of 4500 pounds per square inch. 
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At Nashville, Baltimore, El Paso, Denver and 
many other cities, housing authorities have re 
placed hundreds of unsanitary and inadequate 
trash cans, barrels, etc. with a few big steel 
Dempster-Dumpster Containers. In one group 
of homes, for instance, 15 Dempster-Dumpster 
Containers replaced 345 cans and 415 barrels. 

The Dempster-Dumpster System is completely 
solving unsanitary and unsightly conditions. 
Containers have self latching doors opened by 
tenants for depositing refuse in container, then 
closed, sealing up the trash and eliminating 


odors, rats, flies and the scattering of trash by 


winds and scavengers. 





Dempster-Dumpster System Solves 
Housing Authorities’ Unsanitary, Costly Rubbish Collection Problem 








Rubbish collection costs have been cut by the 
Dempster-Dumpster System trom 50 to 90 pc 
cent, according to the various authorities who 
have installed this equipment. 

One truck-mounted Dempster-Dumpster 
serves scores of containers, as shown below. 
The pick up, hauling and dumping operations, 
shown above, are handled by hydraulic contro!s 
in cab. Only one man, the driver, is required. 

Write to us for complete information. The 
Dempster-Dumpster System provides sanitary 
trash and rubbish collection for housing projects 
at the lowest possible cost. Manufactured exclu 


sively by Dempster Brothers, Inc. 


Handles Scores of Containers ... 
All Designs . . . All Sizes 


DEMPSTER BROTHERS, 514 Shea Blidg., Knoxville 17, Tenn. 


One Truck-Mounted Dempster-Dumpste 
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